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ATP  Monitor 


•  Total  Surface  Hygiene  Indicator: 

Microbial  Food  Residue  Organic  Soil 

•  Results  in  RLU  &  Pass/Fail 

•  Indicator  Pass/Fail  Lights 

•  Runs  off  battery  for  up  to  20  hours 

•  Download  to  Any  Spreadsheet  or  DataMaster  software 


^Charm 


659  Andover  Street 
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TEL:  978  687  9200  FAX  978  687.9216 

info@charm.com  wwwcharm.com 
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Ml);  410.316.4467 

Bentley  Instruments,  Inc.,  ( ;haska, 
.MN;  952.448.'’600 

BitiControl  Systems,  Inc.,  Belle¬ 
vue,  W  A;  425.603.1 123 

Biolog,  Inc.,  Hayward,  (^A;  510. 
785.2564 


bioMerieux,  Inc.,  1  lazelwood,  MO; 
800.638.4835 

Capitol  Vial,  Inc.,  ruc.son,  AZ; 
800.688.95  1 5 

Capitol  Wholesale  Meats,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IL;  ■’^3.890.0600 

Celsis,  Inc.,  Lvanston,  IL;  8-t"’.5()9. 
■’600 

Cogent  Technologies,  Ltd.,  (lin- 
cinnati,  OH;  5 13. 469. 6800 
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Sustaining  ^lembers 


DARDEN  Restaurants,  Inc.,  Orlan¬ 
do,  FL;  407.245.5330 

Dean  Foods,  Rockford,  IL:  815. 
962.0647 

Decagon  Devices,  Inc.,  Pullman, 
WA;  509.332.2756 

Deibel  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Lincoln- 
wood.  IL;  847.329.9900 

DiverseyLever,  Sharonville,  OH; 
513.956.48'’3 

DonLevy  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Merrillville,  IN;  219.:’36.04'’2 

DSM  Food  Specialties,  Meno¬ 
monee  Falls,  Wl;  262.255.7955 

DQCI  Services,  Inc.,  Mounds 
View,  MN;  ■’63  785.0484 

Dynal  Biotech,  Inc.,  Lake  Success, 
NY;  800.638.9416 

EM  Science,  (libbstown,  NJ;  856. 
423.6300 

Ecolab,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  MN;  612. 
293.2364 

Electrol  Specialties  Company, 
South  Beloit,  IL;  815.389.2291 

Evergreen  Packaging,  Division 
of  International  Paper,  CY'dar 
Rapids,  lA;  319.399.3236 

FcKKlHandler,  Inc.,  Westbur\ ,  NY’; 
800.338.4433 

Food  Processors  Institute,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C;.;  800.355.0983 

Food  Safety  Net  Services,  Ltd., 
San  Antonio,  I’X;  210.384.3424 

Foss  North  America,  Inc.,  Eden 
Prairie,  MN;  952.974.9892 


IBA,  Inc.,  xMillburv',  MA;  508.865. 
6911 

International  BioProducts,  Inc., 

Bothell,  WA;  425.398.7993 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assoc¬ 
iation,  Washington,  D  C.;  202.737. 
4332 

International  Fresh-cut  Produce 
Association,  Alexandria,  VA; 
703.299.6282 

Iowa  State  University  Food 
Microbiology  Group,  Ames,  lA; 
515.294.4733 

LabPlas  Inc.,  Ste-Julie,  Quebec, 
Canada;  450.649.7343 

Land  O’Lakes,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  MN; 
651.481.2541 

Marine  BioProducts  Internat¬ 
ional,  Delta,  British  Columbia, 
Canada;  604.523.2400 

Matrix  MicroScience  Ltd.,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  I  K;  44.1638.7231 10 

Medallion  Laboratories,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  MN;  612.764.4453 

Michelson  Laboratories,  Inc., 
C'-ommerce,  C'A;  5C)2. 928.0553 

Nasco  International,  Inc.,  Fort 
Atkinson.  WI;  920.5Ci8.5536 

'The  National  Fotxl  laboratory, 
Inc.,  Dublin,  C;A;  925.551.4231 

National  Food  Processors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.C',.;  202. 
639.5985 

Nelson-Jameson,  Inc.,  Marsh¬ 
field,  Wl;  ■'15.38‘’.l  151 

Neogen  Corporation,  lansing.  Ml; 
51 -’.372.9200 


Nestle  USA,  Inc.,  Glendale,  C^iA; 
818.549.5-’99 

NSF  International,  Ann  Arbor,  MI; 
734.769.8010 

OrganonTeknikaCorp.,  Durham, 
NC;  919.620.2000 

Oxoid,  Inc.,  Nepean,  Ontario, 
Canada;  800.267.6391 

Penn  State  University,  University 
Park,  PA;  8l4.865.7535 

REMEL,  Inc.,  Lenexa,  KS;  800.255. 
6730 

Rhodia  Inc.,  Madison,  W'l;  800. 
356.9393 

RidgeView  Products,  LLC,  La 
Crosse,  WI;  608.781.5946 

Ross  Laboratories,  CYilumbus, 
OH;  61 4.624. 3'’85 

rtech™  laboratories,  St.  Paul, 
MN;  800.328.968-’ 

Seiberling  Associates,  Inc., 
Dublin,  OH;  614.764.281- 

Seward  Limited,  London,  United 
Kingdom;  44.0. 181 .3C-»5. 4104 

United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association,  Alexandria,  VA;  703. 
836.3410 

Warren  Analytical  Laboratory, 
Greeley,  CX);  800.945.C>Ci69 

West  Agro,  Inc.,  Kansas  Caty,  MO; 
816.891.1558 

WestFarm  Foods,  Seattle,  WA; 
206.286.67^2 

Zep  Manufacturing  Company, 
Atlanta,  GA;  404.352.1680 
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Postcards  from  Iowa 


By  JAMES  DICKSON 
President 


“The  Foundation 
Fund  is  your 
fund,  and  by 
supporting  it  you 
are  supporting 
lAFP” 


Hello!  Well,  spring  is  in  sight, 
although  we  have  had  a  relatively 
mild  winter  this  year,  at  least  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  As  spring 
approaches,  many  of  us  start 
thinking  about  gardening  and 
working  outside  in  the  yard. 

While  those  things  can  be  chores 
for  some,  it  is  in  many  cases  a 
welcome  relief  to  those  who  have 
been  indoors  most  of  the  winter. 

I’his  month,  1  would  like  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  1 A  HP’s 
Foundation  Fund.  Many  of  you  are 
aware  of  this  fund,  through  Harry 
Haverland’s  gentle  reminders,  fhe 
silent  auction  has  become  one  of 
the  favorite  non  technical  events 


at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  the 
good  things  that  are  supported 
by  the  Foundation  are  almost  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  Ivan 
Parkin  Lecture  is  supported  by 
the  Foundation  Fund,  as  well  as 
the  Audiovisual  Library  and 
several  other  activities.  Did  you 
ever  wonder  what  the  organiza¬ 
tion  w'oiild  be  like  without  those 
activities?  Well,  we  would  still 
have  an  opening  event  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  but  certainly 
nothing  like  what  we  have  now. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  not  every 
member  uses  the  Audiovisual 
Library,  those  that  do  tend  to  be 
“repeat  customers”. 

In  a  very  narrow'  sense,  lAFP 
could  get  by  without  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Fund.  We  would  still  be  in 
business,  and  we  would  still 
publish  our  journals.  But  think 
of  what  we  would  miss.  It  would 
be  like  the  difference  between 
a  black  and  w'hite  and  a  color 
photograph.  We  would  have  the 
form  and  the  substance,  but  none 
of  the  richness  of  the  hue  and 
color.  The  Foundation  Fund  adds 
a  dimension  to  the  Association 
that  would  be  greatly  missed  if 
it  weren’t  there. 

By  now,  you  are  waiting  for 
the  sales  pitch  to  come  about 
donating  to  the  Foundation  Fund. 
And  yes,  it  is  coming.  1  am  asking 
for  your  continued  support  of  the 
Foundation  Fund.  Over  the  next 
few  months,  we  will  be  announc¬ 
ing  several  new  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  Fund.  But  1  want 
you  to  know'  that  the  Foundation 
Fund  is  your  fund,  and  by  sup¬ 
porting  it  you  are  supporting 
lAFP.  We  would  like  to  grow  the 
Foundation  to  a  point  that  it  could 
support  scholarships  for  students, 
and  perhaps  even  scholarships  for 


continuing  education  of  our 
regular  members.  Fhese  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  the  basis  for  helping 
to  educate  our  next  generation 
of  food  safety  professionals,  and 
also  help  our  existing  members 
continue  to  grow  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  development.  Fhe  Fund 
could  also  provide  additional 
support  for  speakers,  not  only 
for  the  Annual  Meeting,  but  for 
Affiliate  meetings  as  well.  Fhe 
Foundation  Fund  realh'  will 
provide  the  support  that  this 
organization  needs  to  continue 
to  grow  and  provide  services  for 
its  current  and  future  members. 

1  would  like  to  challenge  you 
to  think  about  something  that  you 
could  donate  to  the  Silent  Auction 
at  lAFP  2002,  either  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  as  a  group.  Fhink  of 
something  that  would  repre.sent 
your  company  or  the  state  (or 
area)  tliat  }'ou  live  in.  Fliese  items 
don’t  have  to  be  major  donations; 
some  of  you  will  remember  a  few 
years  ago  when  some  of  the  most 
competitive  bidding  at  the  Silent 
Auction  was  for  some  Bruce 
Springsteen  (J)s.  Remember, 
supporting  the  Foundation  is  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  I  AFP 
and  in  the  future  of  food  safety 
professionals  every  where. 

1  would  like  to  leave  you  witit 
a  few  final  thoughts.  Fhe  Founda¬ 
tion  plays  a  major  role  in  enhanc¬ 
ing  lAFP.  We  all  should  be  willing 
to  support  it  in  some  way,  simply 
because  it  gives  back  to  all  of  us 
far  more  than  we  as  individuals 
give  to  it.  Much  like  the  brown 
spot  in  my  yard  that  will  be  this 
spring’s  garden,  with  a  little  care 
and  attention  from  all  of  us  the 
Foundation  Fund  will  provide  for 
lAFP  Members  of  the  future. 

Same  time,  next  month. 
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BLACK  PEARL  AWARD 

RECOGNITION  FOR  CORPORATE  EXCELLENCE  IN  FOOD  SAFETY  AND  QUALITY 


Nominate  T  oday! 

The  Black  Pearl  Award  is  presented  annually 
at  the  International  Association 
for  Food  Protection  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Black  Pearl  Award,  sponsored  by  Wilbur  Feagan  and  F&H  Food  Equipment 
Company,  was  first  presented  in  l994.The  Black  Pearl  Award  was  established  to 
recognize  a  company  for  outstanding  commitment  to  and  achievement  in  corporate 
excellence  in  food  protection.  For  more  information  and  to  receive  nomination 
criteria,  contact  the  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  office  at 
800.369.6337  or  5 1 5.276.3344;  Fax:  5 1 5.276.8655;  E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.foodprotection.org 
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Commentary 


From  the  Executive  Director 


By  DAVID  W.  THARP,  CAE 
Executive  Director 


“We  are  excited 
to  announce  the 
Board’s  approval 
to  place  the 
Journal  of  F 006 
ProtecUonmXmo" 


riiis  month,  I  want  to  review 
the  January  Executive  Board 
meeting  and  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  with  you.  A  few 
very  important  decisions  were 
made  at  both  meetings  that  may 
affect  you  as  an  I  AFP  Member. 
Please  read  on. 

The  highliglits  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  meeting  are  shown  on 
page  196  of  this  issue  of  DFES.  In 
this  column,  1  will  concentrate  on 
only  a  few  of  the  points  covered 
there.  At  the  Board  meeting,  it 
was  announced  that  Jim  Dickson, 
lAFP  President  would  serve  a 
three-year  term  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  HACCP  Alliance  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  discussed 
and  accepted  a  proposal  to  begin 


a  “Water  Safety  and  Quality 
Professional  Development  Group” 
(PDCi).  This  PDG  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  on  Sunday,  June  30  at 
lAFP  2002  in  San  Diego.  See  page 
225  if  you  are  interested  in  more 
information  about  the  new  PD(i. 

We  are  excited  to  announce 
the  Board’s  approval  to  place  the 
Journal  of  Food  Protection 
online.  As  was  mentioned  in  the 
January  issue,  we  have  been 
working  to  find  financially 
creative  ways  to  place  JFP  online, 
and  have  now  found  a  way  that 
lAFP  can  afford!  We  project 
that  the  online  version  of  JFP  will 
be  available  sometime  in  April. 
Watch  your  April  issue  of  DFFS 
for  more  information  on  how 
to  access  JFP  online. 

Speaking  of  xhe  Journal  of 
Food  Protection,  we  came  up  one 
submission  short  of  receiving  500 
manuscripts  for  publication  in  the 
year  2001 .  That  is  a  new  record 
for  submissions.  You  may  have 
noted  the  size  of  recent  issues, 
October  through  February.  They 
were  quite  large!  For  the  2001 
volume,  we  published  2,148 
pages  in  comparison  to  1,800  in 
the  2000  volume.  Almost  a  20% 
increase  in  pages  published!  We 
should  also  point  out  that  this 
was  accomplished  without  an 
increase  in  fees  to  our  Members. 

I’he  Executive  Board  dis¬ 
cussed  and  agreed  in  principal 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  entity, 
3-A  Sanitary  Standards,  Inc.  This 
entity  will  come  together  to 
manage  and  operate  the  entire 
3-A  Sanitary  Standards  process 
including  development  of,  main¬ 
tenance  of  and  publishing  of 
uniform  standards  and  practices 
for  the  sanitary  design,  fabrica¬ 
tion,  installation  and  operation 
of  food  and  dairy  processing 


equipment  and  machinery.  In 
addition  to  lAFP,  there  will  be 
four  founding  member  organiza¬ 
tions  including  the  3-A  Sanitari- 
Standards  Symbol  Administrative 
Council,  the  American  Dairy 
Products  Institute  (A  DPI),  the 
International  Association  of  Food 
Industry  Suppliers  (lAlTS),  and 
the  International  Dairy  Foods 
Association  (IDFA). 

At  the  Program  (Committee 
meeting,  the  Committee  approved 
23  symposia,  two  lectures,  six 
technical  sessions  and  five  poster 
sessions  for  the  largest,  most 
complete  Annual  Meeting  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion!  This  year  we  experienced  a 
33%  increase  in  technical  ab¬ 
stracts  submitted  in  comparison 
to  last  year,  'fhis  is  unprecedented 
growth,  which  demonstrates  the 
extreme  interest  in  our  Annual 
Meeting  and  our  Members’  work. 
The  Preliminary  Program  is 
outlined  on  page  215.  .Make  your 
plans  now  to  be  in  San  Diego  for 
lAFP  2002  —  you  surely  won’t 
want  to  miss  this  year’s  meeting! 

On  Friday  and  Saturday 
preceding  lAFP  2002,  we  will 
offer  four  workshops.  The 
workshop  titles  are  shown  on 
page  224.  Additional  information 
is  available  at  the  lAFP  Web  site 
and  will  also  be  available  in 
April’s  issue  of  DFFS. 

1  want  to  wrap  up  this  month 
with  announcing  our  Opening 
Session,  Ivan  Parkin  Lecturer  for 
lAFP  2002.  Dr.  Mitchell  L.  Cohen 
from  the  C^enters  for  Disease 
C4)ntrol  and  Prevention  will 
deliver  his  presentation  “Food 
Safety  in  the  Time  of  Anthrax.” 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  Dr. 
Cohen’s  presentation  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  be  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  lAFP  2002,  the  leading 
food  safetv  conference! 
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Monday  Night  Social 
at  the  San  Diego  Zoo 

Monday,  July  1,  2002 
6:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 

Join  US  for  the  Monday  Night  Social  and  see  first  hand 
some  of  the  world’s  rarest  wildlife.  Dinner  will  be  provided 
in  a  reserved  area  for  lAFP  2002  attendees.  The  Zoo  will 
remain  open  to  you  and  the  public  until  10:00  p.m.  Explore 
the  Zoo  on  a  three-mile  guided  double-deck  bus  tour  or  go 
on  your  own  adventure. 


Get  your  ticket  today! 

See  the  registration  form  on  page  2 1 9  of  this  issue. 
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Milk  Production  and 
Mastitis  on  Midwestern 
Organic  Dairy  Farms 

K.  Sato,'*  P.  Bartlett,’  P.  Ruegg,^  J.  Kaneene,’  B.  Robinson-Dunn,'^  F.  P.  Downes,'^  and  R.  Erskine’ 
'Population  Medicine  Center,  Michigan  State  University,  E.  Lansing,  Ml 
^Department  of  Dairy  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wl 
■^Michigan  Department  of  Community  Health,  Lansing,  Ml 


SUMMARY 

Organic  dairy  farms  in  and  around  Wisconsin  (n=l()l) 
were  contacted  in  July  1999  with  a  one-page  questionnaire. 
A  total  of  69  responses  were  sufficiently  complete  for 
analysis.  Herd  size  averaged  61.3  cows.  Mean  milk 
production  was  estimated  as  17.2  kg  per  cow  per  day,  which 
is  less  than  the  Wisconsin  state  average  of  20.73  kg  per  cow 
per  day.  The  average  bulk  tank  somatic  cell  count  was 
329,000  cells  per  ml,  which  was  almost  identical  to  the 
Wisconsin  average  of  335,000  cells  per  ml.  The  overall  rate 
of  mastitis  was  42  cases  per  100  cow  years-at-risk,  which  is 
within  the  range  of  rates  reported  in  the  literature.  The  cull 
rate  based  on  July  1999  figures  was  25%  per  year,  which  is 
low-normal  for  the  Midwestern  dairy  industry.  Only  16%  of 
responding  organic  farms  usually  used  homeopathic 
remedies,  and  50%  of  farms  never  used  homeopathic 
remedies.  This  preliminary  survey  suggested  that  the 
responding  organic  herds  had  herd  size,  mastitis  rate  and 
see  similiar  to  those  of  conventional  herds  in  the  same 
geographic  area.  In  contrast,  their  milk  production  and 
culling  rates  were  lower  for  the  organic  herds  than  for  most 
conventional  herds. 


INTRODUCTION 

Organic  dairy  production  is 
drawing  increasing  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  public  concerns  about 
food  safety,  animal  welfare  and  the 
environmental  impacts  of  intensive 
livestock  systems  (22).  'fhough  the 
United  States  organic  food  market 
is  approximately  $6  billion,  which 
is  less  than  1%  of  total  food  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  USA,  the  organic 
market  has  been  growing  at  20-30 
percent  per  year  ( /.I).  In  contrast, 
the  organic  milk  market  in  Den¬ 
mark  is  approximately  14%  of  the 
total  milk  eonsumption  ( /6).  More 
than  25%  of  total  sales  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Switzerland  is  labeled  as  or¬ 
ganic  (II).  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  30  to  40‘A,  per  annum  increase  of 
organic  products  has  been  ob¬ 
served  (2/).  Organic  agriculture  is 
being  recognized  by  governmental 
bodies  as  a  tool  to  improve  rural 
income  diversity  and  stability  (2). 


A  peer-reviewed  article. 

*Author  for  correspondence:  Phone:  517.355. 1745; 
Pax:  517.432.0976;  P-mail:  satokenj@cvm.msu.edu 
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Figure  1.  Frequency  distribution  on  number  of  loctoting  cows  in  July  1999 


Figure  2.  Frequency  distribution  of  overage  milk  production  per  cow  per  day 


Milk  production  (Kg/cow/day) 


I'hc  definition  of  “organic"  has 
V  aried  from  country  to  country  and 
among  I’nitcd  States  certifying  or¬ 
ganizations,  causing  consumer  con¬ 
fusion.  At  present,  farms  arc  certi¬ 
fied  as  organic  dairies  by  indepen¬ 
dent  certifying  organizations  based 
on  their  own  standards.  I'lie  I'SDA 
lias  attempted  to  establisli  federal 
standards  since  1990,  and  a  revised 
National  Organic  Standard  was  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister  (.j).  Organic  dairies  must  use 
organic  feedstuffs,  which  are 
grow  n  without  any  chemically  syn¬ 


thesized  fertilizer,  herbicides  or  in¬ 
secticides.  The  use  of  antibiotics  for 
therapy  or  prophylaxis  and  hor¬ 
mones  for  growth  promotion  or 
production  enhancement  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  Since  many  conventional 
veterinary  prophylactic  and  thera- 
peiuie  medicines  are  not  permitted, 
organic  dairy  farmers  have  adopted 
a  variety  of  management  practices 
to  prevent  clinical  disea.se. 

It  has  been  reported  that  or¬ 
ganic  dairies  had  higher  culling 
rates,  primarily  due  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  udder  infections  and  repro¬ 


ductive  problems  (/).  However, 
Wellers  et  al.  (27)  reported  that  the 
rate  of  clinical  mastitis  in  10  organic 
dairies  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
not  significantly  different  from  the 
rate  in  conventional  dairies.  Busato 
ct  al.  (/  /)  reported  the  prevalence 
of  subelinical  mastitis  in  organic 
dairies  in  Switzerland  to  be  lower 
than  the  national  average. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was 
to  determine  if  herd  size,  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  mastitis  incidence,  so¬ 
matic  cell  count  (SfXA,  and  culling 
rate  of  organic  dairy  farms  differ 
from  values  reported  for  conven¬ 
tional  dair\'  farms  in  the  same  re¬ 
gion. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

In  August  1999,  a  one-page 
que.stionnaire  regarding  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  animal  movement  and 
mastitis  was  mailed  to  101  dairies 
(80  in  Vt  isconsin,  13  in  Minnesota, 
seven  in  Iowa  and  one  in  Illinois). 
Non-responders  received  a  second 
questionnaire  six  weeks  later.  Wis¬ 
consin  state  averages  w  ere  used  as 
comparison  data.  Statistical  analy¬ 
sis  was  performed  using  Excel.  A  Z 
test  w  as  u.sed  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  the  organic  farms  did  not  differ 
from  the  Wisconsin  state  average 
for  milk  production  and  herd  size. 

RESULTS 

A  total  of  “'3  responses  were 
received,  four  of  which  were  ex¬ 
cluded  beeau.se  of  missing  data. 
There  were  3,381  cows  contribut¬ 
ing  bulk  tank  milk  on  responding 
farms  in  Juh'  1999.  Based  on  an  as¬ 
sumed  13-month  calving  interval 
and  two-month  dry  period  (5),  the 
total  number  of  milking  cows  (cow  s 
that  have  had  at  least  one  calf)  was 
estimated  at  4,232,  or  61 .3  head  per 
farm.  Only  three  farms  had  more 
than  100  milking  eow's,  and  two 
had  less  than  20  (Fig.  1).  In  1999, 
the  average  number  of  milking 
cows  per  farm  was  62.3  and  82. 1 
for  dairy  herds  in  Wi.seonsin  and  in 
the  United  .States,  respectively  (7). 
Therefore,  the  organic  farms  we 
studied  had  about  the  same  herd 
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Figure  3.  Frequency  distribution  on  bulk  tank  SCC  in  July  1999 


size  as  the  average  dairy  farm  in 
Wiseonsin  (f'  =  0.87);  however,  they 
were  much  smaller  than  the  United 
States  average  iP  =  0.001 1). 

rhe  amount  of  bulk  tank  milk 
produeed  per  day  per  cow  in  the 
69  organic  dairy  farms  was  17.16 
kg  (75.6  metric  ton  /  4,232  cows), 
which  was  lower  than  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  state  average  of  20.73  kg  {P  = 
0.001)  (8).  There  was  considerable 
variation  in  reported  milk  yield; 
herd  average  milk  production  per 
cow  ranged  from  8.5  Kg  to  25.6  Kg 
(Fig.  2).  Herd  bulk  tank  S(XJ  aver¬ 
aged  329,000  cells/ml  of  milk.  The 
lowest  SCC  was  104,000  cells/ml 
and  the  highest  SC(]  was  935,000 
cells/ml.  Two  farms  reported  S(X^ 
>900,000  cells/ml  during  single 
month,  and  five  farms  had  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  cells/ml  (Fig.  3). 
The  mean  bulk  tank  S(X>  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  for  1995  to  1998  was  335,000 
cells/ml  for  grade  A  herd  and 
480,000  cells/ml  for  grade  11  herd 
(2f));  S(XJ  values  for  responding 
organic  herds  approximated  the 
mean  reported  values  for  all  Wis¬ 
consin  dairy  herds. 

Fhe  producers  were  asked  to 
recall  the  number  of  mastitis  cases 
in  the  “last  month”  CHily  1999)  and 
also  the  number  of  mastitis  cases  in 
the  “last  year”  (lune  1998  —  July 
1999).  (dinical  mastitis  was  defined 
in  this  questionnaire  as  “a  period 


of  disease  when  a  cow  has  notice¬ 
able  clots  or  strings  in  its  milk”. 
When  based  on  “last  month”,  the 
mastitis  rate  was  estimated  at  42.4 
cases  per  100  cow  years  at  risk,  but 
when  based  on  “last  year”,  the  mas¬ 
titis  rate  was  only  17.7  cases  per 
100  cow-years  at  risk. 

When  the  organic  producers 
found  mastitic  quarters,  72%  usually 
treated  the  quarter  by  keeping  it 
milked  out.  Sixty-two  percent  of 
responding  farms  usually  massaged 
the  mastitic  quarter,  but  22  produc¬ 
ers  (33%)  occasionally  massaged  the 
quarter,  and  three  farms  (5%)  never 
massaged  the  quarter.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  producers  usually  or 
sometimes  used  vitamins,  but  36% 
of  producers  never  used  vitamins 
for  mastitis  treatment.  Whey  colos¬ 
trum  products  for  mastitis  treat¬ 
ment  were  usually  used  by  28%  of 
producers;  29%  sometimes  used 
whey  products,  and  43%  of  produc¬ 
ers  never  used  these  products. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  producers  had 
never  used  any  udder  infusions  for 
mastitis  treatment,  but  36%  of  pro¬ 
ducers  occasionally  used  various 
kinds  of  non-antibiotic  udder  infu¬ 
sions,  such  as  aloe  products.  Only 
16%  usually  used  homeopathic  rem¬ 
edies,  34%  sometimes  used  homeo¬ 
pathic  remedies,  and  half  (5()/(>)  of 
the  organic  farms  never  used  ho¬ 
meopathic  remedies  for  mastitis. 


Sixty-nine  responding  organic 
producers  reported  the  number  of 
cows  sold  for  slaughter  in  the 
month  of  July  1999  and  between 
June  1998  and  July  1999.  The  total 
number  of  milking-age  cows  sold 
for  slaughter  were  88  in  July  1999 
and  795  in  the  previous  year.  The 
cull  rate  was  therefore  25.0%  (88/ 
4232*  1 2)  and  18.8%  (795/4232)  for 
July  1999  and  for  the  previous  year, 
respectively. 

Four  organic  producers  re¬ 
ported  selling  a  total  of  1 3  milking- 
age  cows  to  other  organic  dairy 
farms  during  12  months  in  1998. 
Fight  organic  producers  sold  a  to¬ 
tal  of  32  cows  to  conventional  dairy 
farms  in  1998.  Five  organic  dairy 
producers  treated  a  total  of  nine 
organic  cows  with  antibiotics  and 
sold  them  to  conventional  farms. 

Organic  producers  reported 
that  1 5  cows  died  in  the  month  of 
July  1999,  and  92  died  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Fifty-four  producers  re¬ 
ported  no  dead  cattle  in  July  1999, 
and  19  reported  no  death  in  the 
previous  year.  Fhe  mortality  rate 
was  estimated  at  4.3%  (15*1 2/4232) 
based  on  “last  month”  and  2.2% 
(92/4232)  based  on  the  “previous 
year”. 

DISCUSSION 

The  data  for  this  study  were 
from  the  membership  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  organic  dairy  cooperative  in 
Wisconsin  and  surrounding  states. 
Fherefore,  the  results  of  this  analy¬ 
sis  may  not  be  applicable  to  other 
organic  dairy  organizations.  Fhe 
response  to  our  questionnaire  was 
moderately  high  (72%).  However, 
non-respondents  may  have  differed 
from  respondents  in  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  production  parameters 
(/()).  Although  defined  on  the  sur¬ 
vey  form,  the  definition  of  clinical 
mastitis  is  subjective  and  open  to 
interpretation,  and  reporting  bias 
may  therefore  have  occurred. 

Our  stud)  found  that  organic 
dairy  farms  were  about  the  same- 
size  as  other  farms  in  the  region. 
Ogini  et  al.  (IT)  studied  six  organic 
dairies  in  Ontario  and  found  that 
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organic  clairv'  producers  had  tillable 
land  base  and  herd  size  (4S  cows 
per  herd)  comparable  to  those  of 
conventional  dairies.  The  study  in 
Switzerland  indicated  the  organic 
herd  size  was  equal  to  the  national 
average  ( /  /  ).  Herd  size  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  regional  conditions 
rather  than  the  type  of  dairy  hiis- 
handry.  'fhoiigh  the  organic  dairies 
in  our  study  were  much  smaller 
than  the  United  States  average,  this 
does  not  imply  that  larger  organic 
dairy  operations  are  impractical; 
large  organic  dairy  operations  can 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
Hnited  States  (4). 

The  mean  milk  production  re¬ 
ported  by  the  organic  dairy  farms 
was  lower  than  the  Wisconsin  state 
average.  Lower  milk  production 
per  cow  when  compared  to  the 
conventional  dairies  in  the  same 
region  is  supported  by  results  of 
other  .studies  (/ /,  15,  19).  Lower 
milk  yield  per  cow  is  likely  attrib¬ 
utable  to  more  pasture  and  less 
grain  being  used  for  organic  dairy 
production  (15).  (irazing  farms 
usually  produce  less  milk  per  cow 
than  do  nongrazing  farms  (/4). 

The  rate  of  clinical  mastitis 
based  on  data  from  lulv  1999  was 


slightly  higher  than  rates  reported 
from  other  regions  (10,  21);  how¬ 
ever,  the  results  based  ttn  data  from 
the  previous  year  were  lower  than 
what  has  been  reported  for  other 
regions.  The  mastitis  rates  from 
other  populations  are  difficult  to 
compare  because  of  the  regional 
differences,  poor  .standardization  of 
case  definition  and  high  variance  in 
diagnostic  acumen  among  the  stud¬ 
ies  (9).  The  mastitis  rate,  based  on 
July  data,  may  be  higher  than  the 
rate  based  on  the  “previous  )’ear" 
because  the  more  recently  occur¬ 
ring  cases  were  more  easily  recalled 
(recall  bias).  Also,  mastitis  inci¬ 
dence  is  usually  highest  in  July  and 
August  ( 12).  In  and  around  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  July  1999  had  record  breaking 
heat.  Therefore,  the  mastitis  rate 
may  be  overestimated  when  the  Juh’ 
rate  is  extrapolated  to  a  whole  year. 

The  bulk  tank  SCX^  average  of 
the  69  organic  dairies,  based  on 
July,  was  within  the  range  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  average.  The  SCX^ 
data  for  the  organic  herds  may  be 
overestimated  because  it  was  based 
on  the  month  of  a  year  Only)  which 
has  been  reported  to  have  the  high¬ 
est  S(X;  (6,  12).  Although  Weller  et 


al.  (23)  in  a  six-year  longitudinal 
study,  reported  a  higher  SCX]  in  one 
organic  herd  than  in  conventional 
herds,  other  studies  have  reported 
lower  sex;  in  organic  herds  than  in 
conventional  herds  (11).  The  S(X; 
data  reported  here  suggested  that 
responding  organic  dairies  may 
have  lower  average  bulk  tank  S(X; 
than  do  most  conventional  dairies. 

Radke  et  al.  ( 18)  reported  that 
culling  rates  are  difficult  to  com¬ 
pare  because  of  different  defini¬ 
tions  of  culling.  The  culling  rate  in 
our  study  was  defined  as  number 
of  cows  culled  per  \ear  divided  by 
the  average  milking  herd  size.  The 
culling  rate  in  the  reports  of  the 
Dair)'  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions  (DHIA)  includes  the  average 
herd  size  plus  the  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  culled  in  the  denominator 
(IS),  so  the  rates  become  lower 
than  they  would  be  using  our  defi¬ 
nition.  The  statewide  DHIA  culling 
rate  of  Holstein  cattle  in  Wisconsin 
was  reported  as  37.6%  (AgSource 
c;RI,  personal  communication). 
Therefore,  the  estimated  culling 
rate  of  the  organic  dairies  was  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  the  Wisconsin 
average.  'Lite  e.stimated  culling  rate 
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APPENDIX  1. 


Initial  Survey —  August  1999 

How  many  cows  are  now  contributing  milk  to  your  bulk  tank?  _ 

How  many  years  has  your  dairy  farm  been  organic?  _ years 

If  a  "case"  of  mastitis  is  defined  as  a  period  of  disease  when  a  cow  has  noticeable  clots  or  strings  in  its  milk, 
about  how  many  cases  of  mastitis  have  you  had  in: 

the  past  week?  _  the  past  month? _  the  past  year? _ 

About  how  many  milking-age  cows: 

last  month?  last  year? 

died  _  _ 

were  sold  for  slaughter  _  _ 

were  sold  to  an  organic  farm  _  _ 

received  antibiotics  and  were  sold  _  _ 

to  a  non-organic  farm 

were  NOT  treated,  but  were  sold  to  _  _ 

a  non-organic  dairy  farm 

Other _  _  _ 

Please  indicate  how  you  usually  treat  your  routine  cases  of  clinical  mastitis  in  which  the  cow's  milk  has  clots  or  strings, 
but  the  cow  is  not  sick. 


Circle  one 

Keep  the  quarter  milked  out. 

usually 

sometimes 

never 

Massage  the  quarter. 

usually 

sometimes 

never 

Use  vitamins  (B,  C,  etc.). 

usually 

sometimes 

never 

Use  Impro  (or  similar  whey  colostrum 
product). 

usually 

sometimes 

never 

Use  other  udder  infusions  (describe  type). 

usually 

sometimes 

never 

Other 

usually 

sometimes 

never 

in  the  organic  dairies  based  on  “last 
month”  was  almost  identical  to  the 
national  average  of  25.0%  (5),  but 
the  18.8%  estimate  based  on  “last 
year”  was  lower  than  the  national 
average.  Recall  bias  in  failing  to  re¬ 
member  animals  culled  2  to  12 
months  ago  may  have  caused  some 
of  the  difference  between  our  two 


rates  estimates.  Also  important  is 
the  previously  di.scussed  issues  of 
extrapolating  data  from  a  particu¬ 
larly  hot  month  of  July  to  an  annual 
rate.  Reksen  et  al.  (/9)  reported  a 
significant  difference  between  or¬ 
ganic  and  conventional  dairy  farms 
in  annual  replacement.  Norwegian 
organic  dairies  had  a  23%  cull  rate, 


whereas  conventional  dairies  had  a 
35%  cull  rate,  which  resulted  in 
more  multiparous  cows  in  organic 
dairies  than  in  convent ional  dairy 
farms.  Because  a  culling  rate  of  20 
to  30%  optimizes  producer  profit 
( 18),  the  culling  rate  in  the  organic 
dairies  (18.8  to  25.0%)  may  be 
economically  optimized. 
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These  preliminary'  results  sug¬ 
gest  that  organic  Midwestern  dairy- 
farms  have  lower  or  at  most  similar 
rates  of  bulk  tank  SC^C  and  mastitis, 
compared  with  conventional  dairy- 
farms  in  the  same  region.  Lower 
milk  yield  per  cow  may  reduce  stress 
on  the  udder,  causing  a  lower  mas¬ 
titis  rate  in  organic  dairies.  Culling 
rates  appeared  to  be  lower,  or  at 
most  similar,  in  the  organic  herds, 
compared  with  state  and  national 
averages.  Homeopathic  remedies 
were  in)t  widely  used  by  the  or¬ 
ganic  farms,  and  there  was  little 
movement  of  sick  cows  from  or¬ 
ganic  to  conventional  farms. 
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Application  of  a 
Commercial  Steam 
Vacuum  Unit  to  Reduce 
Inoculated  Salmonella 
on  Chilled  Fresh  Beef 
Adipose  Tissue 

R.  T.  Bacon,  J.  N.  Sofos,  K.  E.  Belk,*  and  G.  C.  Smith 
Center  for  Red  Meat  Safety,  Department  of  Animal  Sciences 
Colorado  State  University 
Ft.  Collins,  CO  80523-1171 


SUMMARY 

This  study  evaluated  the  efficacy  of  a  commercial  steam  vacuum  unit  in  reducing  Salmonella 
populations  on  inoculated,  chilled  beef  carcass  adipose  tissue.  Beef  carcass  tissue  samples 
,  (N=7())  were  separated  into  four  treatment  groups:  (1)  uninoculated,  without  post-chilling  steam 

vacuum  application;  (2)  uninoculated,  with  post-chilling  steam  vacuum  application;  (3)  inoculated 
pre-chilling,  without  post-chilling  steam  vacuum  application;  and  (4)  inoculated  pre-chilling,  with 
post-chilling  steam  vacuum  application.  Following  inoculation  (5.2  log  CFU/cmO,  chilling  (24  h; 

I  2.6°C),  and  post-chilling  steam  vacuum  application  ( 1 .72  bar  steam;  1 3()°(>;  -0.24  bar  vacuum),  if  j 
required  by  the  assigned  treatment,  samples  were  sponge  swabbed  and  excised  for  microbiological  | 
I  analysis.  Despite  previous  sponge  swabbing  of  the  same  area,  excision  proved  to  be  the  most 
j  effective  sampling  method  to  recover  and  subsequently  enumerate  bacteria.  Inoculated  Salmonella  i 
I  were  reduced  (P  <  0.05)  to  populations  of  3  2  to  3-6  log  colony-forming-units  (CFU)/cm-  by  steam 
j  vacuum  application,  compared  with  populations  of  3-9  to  4. 1  log  CFU/cm-  for  inoculated,  untreated 
control  samples.  Results  indicated  that,  under  the  conditions  of  this  study  and  for  the  inoculum  j 
levels  tested,  steam  vacuuming  did  not  achieve  reductions  of  sufficient  magnitude  (>  1 .0  log  CFIJ/  j 
cm^)  to  support  its  use  in  decontaminating  chilled  beef  tissue.  The  lack  of  efficacy  of  steam  | 
vacuuming  in  this  study  may  have  resulted  from  too  rapid  movement  of  the  unit  across  the  surface  j 
of  the  adipose  tissue.  Although  the  manner  of  application  closely  simulated  use  of  the  device  in  ! 
commercial  practice,  duration  of  contact  of  steam  with  bacterial  cells  that  were  attached,  imbedded  | 
or  protected  by  biofilm  may  have  been  insufficient  to  kill  them.  | 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  process  known  as  “steam 
vacuuming”  involves  application  of 
hot  water,  steam,  or  a  combination 
of  hot  water  and  steam,  followed  by 
the  vacuum  uptake  of  condensate 
and  associated  contamination  (2/). 
In  April  1996,  the  application  of 
steam  vacuuming  was  approved  by 
the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Ser¬ 
vice  (FSIS)  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  (IJSDA)  as 
an  alternative  to  knife-trimming  for 
removing  feces,  ingesta,  and  other 
contamination  from  carcasses,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  spot  of  visible  con¬ 
tamination  does  not  exceed  2.5  cm 
in  diameter  ( 10,  1 1,  21).  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  steam  vacuuming  has 
been  found  to  be  at  least  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  knife-trimming  and  more 
consistent  in  effectiveness  than 
water  washing  for  the  purpose  of 
spot  carcass  cleaning/decontamina¬ 
tion  (6,  18). 

Fwo  steam/ hot  water  vacuum 
systems  were  evaluated  {18)  for 
their  efficacy  as  decontamination 
treatments  when  applied  to  beef 
carcass  surfaces  at  >  82°(],  0.34  to 
1 .03  bar,  with  condensate  subse¬ 
quently  removed  at  -0.0093  bar. 
Fhe  application  of  steam/hot  water 
vacuuming  before  carcass  splitting 
reduced  aerobic  plate  counts  (AF(^) 
and  total  coliform  counts  (T(X])  by 
1.1  to  2.3  and  1.2  to  2.2  log  CFU/ 
cm’,  respectively,  from  initial  popu¬ 
lations  of  4.6  to  5.1  and  2.9  to  3  2 
log  CFU/cm-  (/S). 

In  another  study  (6),  steam 
vacuuming  significantly  reduced 
AFU,  IXX;  and  Hscherichia  coli 
counts  (FCU)  on  inoculated  beef 
carcass  short  plates,  following  an  in¬ 
cubation  time  of  15  min  at  room 
temperature,  from  initial  popula¬ 
tions  of  6.2,  5.0  and  4.8  log  UFU/ 
cm-,  respectively,  to  3  2,  1 .0  and  0.8 
log  (;FU/cm4  In  a  subsequent  study 
(5),  .steam  vacuuming  resulted  in 
2.0  to  3.0  log  (XT I/cm-  reductions 
in  AFU  and  a  5.5  log  UFU/cm-  re¬ 
duction  in  E.  co// 0157:117  popula¬ 
tions  when  beef  short  plates  were 
inoculated  with  5.5  and  7.6  log 
(IFU/cm-,  respectively,  and  allowed 


to  incubate  at  room  temperature  for 
15  min. 

A  1997  study  (7)  demonstrated 
that,  following  inoculation  of  beef 
short  plates  and  a  subsequent  incu¬ 
bation  1 5-min  period  at  room  tem¬ 
perature,  use  of  steam  vacuuming 
initially  resulted  in  reductions  of  1 .6 
to  3.0  log  CFU/cm-  of  Listeria 
innocua,  AF(/  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
E.  coli  0157:F17  and  Clostridium 
sporogenes  populations.  However, 
following  the  initial  treatment,  L  inno¬ 
cua,  AF('  and  lactic  acid  bacteria 
began  to  grow  within  2  days  of  re¬ 
frigerated  storage  and  reached 
populations  of  at  least  7.0  log  CFU/ 
cm-  by  7  days  of  storage.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  E.  coli  C)157;H7  and  C.  sporo- 
genes  counts  (log  CFU/cm’)  were 
reduced  by  1.4  and  4.4,  respec¬ 
tively,  through  2 1  days  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  (7). 

Studies  evaluating  the  efficacy 
of  steam/hot  water  vacuuming, 
solely  or  in  combination  with  other 
decontamination  treatments,  have 
generally  concluded  that  use  of  the 
technolog)'  effectively  reduces  bac¬ 
terial  populations  on  fresh  beef  car¬ 
cass  surfaces.  However,  little  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  regarding  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  this  technolog)'  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  beef  carcass  surfaces  fol¬ 
lowing  chilling.  Decontamination 
of  chilled  carcass  surfaces  could  fur¬ 
ther  improve  end-product  micro¬ 
biological  quality  by  inactivating 
bacteria  that  survive  the  chilling 
process  or  by  reducing  contamina¬ 
tion  that  occurs  during  shipment  of 
carcasses  to  other  facilities  for  sub¬ 
sequent  fabrication.  Fhe  objective 
of  this  .study  was  to  simulate  post¬ 
dehiding  carcass  surface  contami¬ 
nation  with  Salmonella  and  to  de¬ 
termine  if  steam  vacuuming  was  an 
effective  means  of  decontamination 
when  applied  following  a  period  of 
chilling  sufficient  to  allow  adequate 
time  for  bacterial  attachment,  pen¬ 
etration,  and/or  biofilm  formation. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Beef  carcass  tissue.  Samples 
(N  =  70)  of  adipose  tissue  (300  to 
400  cm-’)  were  excised  from  the 


brisket  and  rib  regions  of  beef  car¬ 
casses  at  a  commercial  slaughtering 
facility.  Following  sample  collec¬ 
tion,  which  occurred  after  the 
slaughtering/dressing  process  but 
immediately  before  carcass  chill¬ 
ing,  the  excised  tissue  was  placed 
into  coolers  and  transported  (ap¬ 
proximately  50  km,  in  about  45 
min)  to  Colorado  State  University. 
Tissue  samples  were  placed  onto 
trays  and  separated  into  four  treat¬ 
ment  groups:  (1)  uninoculated, 
without  post-chilling  steam  vacuum 
application  (n  =  10);  (2)  unino¬ 
culated,  with  post-chilling  steam 
vacuum  application  (n  =  10);  (3) 
inoculated,  without  post-chilling 
steam  vacuum  application  (n  =  10); 
and  (4)  inoculated,  with  post-chill¬ 
ing  steam  vacuum  application  (n  = 
40).  Treatment  3,  an  inoculated, 
untreated  control,  was  subse¬ 
quently  compared  to  treatment  4 
for  determination  of  the  efficacy  of 
steam  vacuuming  in  reducing  in¬ 
oculated  Salmonella  populations. 
The  uninoculated  controls,  without 
(Treatment  1)  and  with  post-chill¬ 
ing  steam  vacuum  application 
(Treatment  2),  were  used  to  esti¬ 
mate  background  interference  by 
determining  commensal  bacterial 
population  levels  and  their  ability 
to  resist  the  antibacterial  effects  of 
streptomycin,  as  well  as  determin¬ 
ing  the  efficacy  of  steam  vacuum¬ 
ing  in  reducing  such  populations 
on  beef  adipose  tissue. 

Inoculum.  A  Salmonella  spp. 
isolate,  confirmed  by  biochemical 
testing  (A FI  20F  test  strip, 
bioMerieux,  Hazelwood,  MO),  was 
u.sed  to  inoculate  samples  in  Treat¬ 
ments  3  (inoculated,  without  post- 
chilling  steam  vacuum  application) 
and  4  (inoculated,  with  po.st-chill- 
ing  steam  vacuum  application). 
Fhe  isolate  was  recovered  from  a 
beef  cattle  hide  that  was  sampled 
after  animal  stunning  and  exsan- 
guination,  but  before  hide  opening 
and  subsequent  hide  removal,  at  a 
commercial  slaughtering  facility. 
I’he  Salmonella  spp.  isolate  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  natural  ability  to  resist 
the  antimicrobial  effects  of  strepto¬ 
mycin  at  a  concentration  of  >  (i()() 
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|ig/ml  and  was  subsequently  main¬ 
tained  on  tryptie  soy  agar  (TSA) 
slants  (Difco  Laboratories,  Detroit, 
Ml)  at  4°C  for  use  during  this  study. 
The  working  stock  culture  was  sub¬ 
cultured  overnight  (18  h),  twice  in 
tryptic  soy  broth  containing  strep¬ 
tomycin  (600  gg/ml;  Difco  Labora¬ 
tories)  at  37°C,  at  which  time  sta¬ 
tionary  phase  cells  were  diluted  (ap¬ 
proximately  7.2  X  10‘’  (]FlI/ml)  us¬ 
ing  sterile,  0.1%  buffered  peptone 
water  (Difco  Laboratories).  Imme¬ 
diately  before  inoculation  of  the 
adipose  tissue  samples,  a  sterile, 
100  cm-  disposable  template  (IISDA 
Template,  International  BioPro- 
ducts,  Redmond,  WA)  was  placed 
onto  the  adipose  tissue  and  the 
outer  perimeter  was  traced  with  a 
scalpel  to  make  possible  sampling 
of  the  enclosed  inoculated  area 
following  chilling.  Adipose  tissue 
samples  were  inoculated  with  2  ml 
of  inoculum  (approximately  7.2  x 
10*’  (TTJ/ml),  resulting  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  1.44  X  10*  cells,  which 
were  uniformly  spread  over  the  100 
cm-  (1.44  X  10’  CFU/cm-;  5.2  log 
(TTJ/cm-)  surface  with  a  sterile 
glass  rod.  This  recognizably  high 
level  of  Salmonella  was  used  in 
order  to  accurately  quantify  treat¬ 
ment  differences  following  chilling. 
Inoculated  and  uninoculated 
samples  were  chilled  for  24  ±  2  h  at 
2.6°(]  to  simulate  approximate  com¬ 
mercial  slaughter  plant  initial  chill¬ 
ing  temperatures  and  times. 

Steam  Vacuum  Application. 
Following  chilling  (24  ±  2  h;  2.6°C), 
a  two-drop,  commercial  steam  vacu¬ 
uming  system  (BFD  (Corporation, 
Aurora,  (CO)  was  used  to  decontami¬ 
nate  Treatment  2  samples  (unino¬ 
culated,  with  steam  vacuum  appli¬ 
cation)  and  Treatment  4  samples 
(inoculated,  with  steam  vacuum  ap¬ 
plication).  Steam  (1 .72  bar;  130°(C) 
was  applied  to  the  chilled  adipose 
tissue  in  four  vertical  passes  of  the 
hand-held  application  nozzle,  with 
a  manner  of  application  that  closely 
simulated  use  of  the  device  in  com¬ 
mercial  practice.  The  subsequent 
condensate  was  vacuumed  away 
(-0.24  bar)  and  collected  in  a  33-1 
liter  receiving  tank.  Sterile  gloves 


(International  BioProducts)  were 
used  to  handle  each  individual 
sample;  following  steam  vacuum 
application,  gloves  were  changed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  opportunity  for 
cross-contamination  between 
samples. 

Microbiolagical  analysis. 

Sponge  and  excision  sampling 
methods  were  used  for  enumera¬ 
tion  of  bacteria  on  inoculated  and 
uninoculated  tissue  samples.  Imme¬ 
diately  before  sampling,  sterile 
sponges  (BioPro  Enviro-Sponge 
Bags,  International  BioProducts) 
were  hydrated  with  10  ml  of  ster¬ 
ile,  0.1%  buffered  peptone  water 
(BioPro,  International  BioProducts). 
Sponge  sampling  of  each  tissue 
sample  occurred  within  a  100  cm- 
disposable,  sterile  template  (USDA 
Template,  International  BioI4xKlucts) 
and  consisted  of  1 0  passes  vertically 
(up-and-down  being  considered  as 
1  pass)  and  10  passes  horizontally 
(side-to-side  being  considered  as  1 
pass)  with  a  pressure  equivalent  to 
that  which  would  be  used  to  re¬ 
move  dried  blood,  as  described  in 
the  FSIS-USDA  Meat  and  Poultry 
Inspection  regulations  (/J).  Swab¬ 
bing  with  sponges  was  performed 
aseptically  using  sterile  latex  gloves 
(International  BioProducts),  which, 
like  the  templates,  were  changed 
between  samples.  Following  spong¬ 
ing,  an  additional  15  ml  of  sterile, 
0.1%  buffered  peptone  water  (Difco 
Laboratories)  was  added  to  the 
sponge  bag,  bringing  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  buffer  to  25  ml. 

Previously  sponged  tissue  was 
then  aseptically  excised  using  a  ster¬ 
ile  scalpel  blade  and  forceps.  Exci¬ 
sion  was  performed  using  a  sterile 
1 00  cm^  template  (IISDA  Template, 
International  BioProducts)  which, 
like  the  scalpel  blade  and  forceps, 
were  changed  between  samples. 
The  excised  tissue  (10  cm  x  10  cm, 
<  0.5  cm  thick)  was  placed  into  a 
sample  bag  where  it  was  weighed 
and  diluted  (!()')  using  sterile 
0.1%  buffered  peptone  water 
(Difco  Laboratories).  Hie  previously 
sponged  tissue  was  excised  and 
evaluated  to  determine  the  micro¬ 
biological  population  remaining  on 


the  100  cm-  surface,  inasmuch  as 
the  time  (24  ±  2  h)  between  inocu¬ 
lation  and  sampling,  even  at  refrig¬ 
erated  temperatures,  may  have  al¬ 
lowed  for  increased  attachment  and 
tissue  penetration  of  the  microor¬ 
ganisms,  thereby  reducing  enu¬ 
meration  accuracy  of  the  sponge 
sampling  method. 

Following  tissue  sampling, 
sponge  and  excision  samples  were 
individually  agitated  in  a  stomacher 
(Masticator,  lUL  Instruments, 
Barcelona,  Spain)  for  one  minute, 
and  serial  dilutions  were  made  us¬ 
ing  sterile,  0.1%  buffered  peptone 
water  (Difco  Laboratories).  For 
each  dilution  tested,  an  aliquot  (0. 1 
ml)  of  diluent  was  dispensed  and 
uniformly  spread  with  a  sterile  glass 
rod  onto  plates  of  I  SA,  xylose  lysine 
tergitol  4  (XLT^)  agar,  TSA  contain¬ 
ing  streptomycin  at  a  concentration 
of 600  |ig/ml  (TSA  +  streptomycin), 
and  XLT^  containing  streptomycin 
at  a  concentration  of  600  |ig/ml 
(XLT^  +  streptomycin)  (Difco  Labo¬ 
ratories).  The  plates  were  inverted 
and  incubated  for  24  ±  2  h  at  35°(;, 
at  which  point  they  were  removed 
from  the  incubator,  and  colonies 
were  manually  counted  using  a 
Quebec  Darkfield  (kninter  (AO  Sci¬ 
entific  Instruments,  Buffalo,  NY). 
Enumeration  on  FSA  was  used  to 
determine  the  collective  aerobic 
bacterial  population,  regardless  of 
streptomycin  susceptibility.  (4)n- 
versely,  XLT^  agar,  a  selective  me¬ 
dium,  was  used  to  enumerate  all 
Salmonella  regardless  of  streptomy¬ 
cin  susceptibility.  Enumeration  on 
TSA  streptomycin  was  used  to 
determine  the  extent  of  .streptomy¬ 
cin  resistance  within  the  aerobic- 
bacterial  population,  while  XET^  + 
streptomycin  was  used  to  enumer¬ 
ate  streptomycin-resistant  Salmo¬ 
nella  only. 

Statistical  Analysis.  After  enu¬ 
meration  of  colonies  associated 
with  the  sponge  sampling  method 
and  initial  reporting  of  the  data  as 
(TTl/ml  of  diluent  plated,  each 
count  was  multiplied  by  25  (the  to¬ 
tal  volume  in  ml  of  buffer  used)  and 
divided  by  100  (the  total  surface 
area  in  cm-  swabbed)  to  express 
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TABLE  1.  Least  squares  means  |x)  and  standard  deviations  (s)  of  the  log  values  for  plate  counts  (CFU/cm’),  and  the 
number  of  samples  (n*)  taken  in  which  bacterial  populations  were  too  numerous  to  count  (TNTC°]  following  recovery 
on  tryptic  soy  agar  (TSA) 


Treatment 

Method  of  Sampling 

Sponging'’ 

Excision'’ 

Sponging  Excision 

X 

s 

n* 

X 

s 

n* 

X 

s 

Uninoculated 

10 

3.4 

0.38 

1 

4.7 

0.06 

10 

4.7 

0.05 

Uninoculated  -*• 

Steam  Vacuum 

10 

3.8 

0.07 

8 

4.6 

0.04 

8 

4.7 

0.03 

Inoculated 

10 

4.1" 

0.95 

0 

5.4" 

0.37 

0 

5.5 

0.41 

Inoculated  + 

Steam  Vacuum 

40 

4.1" 

0.64 

0 

4.9’’ 

0.45 

0 

5.0 

0.46 

“Uninoculated 

sponge  samples  were  TNTC 

above  3.8  log  CFU/cm^,  while  inoculated  sponge  samples  were 

TNTC  above  5.8  log  CFU/cm^, 

uninoculated  excision  samples  were  TNTC  above  approximately  4.7  log  CFU/cm^,  while  inoculated  excision  samples  were  TNTC  above 
approximately  5.7  log  CFU/cm^. 

‘’Based  on  repeated  measures  ANOVA,  excision  resulted  in  greater  (P<  0.05)  bacterial  enumeration  than  the  sponge  sampling  method. 
‘Number  of  samples  (n)  analyzed  for  each  treatment. 

’"Means  in  the  same  column  with  different  superscript  letters  are  different  (*’<  0.05). 


counts  as  (]FlI/cm-.  Similarly,  after 
enumeration  of  colonies  associated 
with  the  excision  sampling  method 
and  initial  reporting  of  the  data  as 
C'-FH,/ml  of  sample  analyzed,  each 
count  was  multiplied  by  the  total 
volume  of  buffer  used  (excised 
sample  weight  diluted  10')  and  di¬ 
vided  by  100  (total  surface  area  in 
cm-  excised)  to  express  counts  as 
(]FlI/cm-.  In  addition  to  individual 
analysis,  bacterial  populations 
((',Fll/cm0  derived  from  sponge 
and  excision  sampling  data  for  each 
sample  were  combined  (sum  of 
sampling  counts)  to  assay  the  total 
number  of  cells  present  before  am’ 
sampling  occurred.  I’he  sponge, 
excision  and  combination  counts 
((;Fl!/cm-)  were  transformed  to 
logi„  OFli/cm-  for  statistical  analy- 
.ses.  Minimum  detection  limits  of 
counts  for  sponge  sampling,  exci¬ 
sion  sampling,  and  the  combination 
of  sponge  and  excision  sampling 
were  0.4,  approximately  1.2,  and 
approximately  1.3  log  (IFU/cm-, 
respectively,  based  on  maximum 
sensitivity  with  no  further  sample 
dilution  beyond  the  original  buffer 
volume  for  sponge  swabs  (2S  ml) 
or  excised  tissue  (excised  sample 
weight  diluted  10').  Sponge  and 
excision  counts  falling  below  the 
minimum  detection  limit  were  en¬ 


tered  as  0.4  and  1.2  log  (^FlVcni-, 
respectively,  so  that  statistical  analy¬ 
ses  could  be  performed.  Values  for 
the  mean  plate  count  (x)  and  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  (s)  of  each  enumer¬ 
ated  set  (log,,,  (^FU/cm-')  were  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  assumption  of  a  log¬ 
normal  distribution  of  microorgan¬ 
isms  (J,  IX  /  5,  /  "O- 

For  each  recovery  media— TSA, 
XLT,,  TSA  +  streptomycin  and  XLT, 
+  streptomycin— data  were  evalu¬ 
ated  with  repeated  measures  analy¬ 
sis  of  variance  (AOV)  using  the 
model  y  =  a  +  x,  +  x,+  x,x,  and  least- 
squares  means  were  computed  for 
bacterial  populations  for  the  fixed 
effects  of  treatment  (x,;  1  =  unino¬ 
culated,  without  post -chilling  steam 
vacuum  application;  2  =  unino¬ 
culated,  with  post-chilling  steam 
vacuum  application;  3  =  inoculated, 
without  post-chilling  steam  vacuum 
application;  and,  4  =  inoculated, 
with  post-chilling  steam  vacuum 
application),  sampling  method  (x,; 
sponge  swabbing  and  tissue  exci¬ 
sion),  and  treatment  x  .sampling 
method  (x,x,),  using  the  Mixed 
.Models  procedure  of  SAS*  (19).  In 
most  cases,  uninoculated  treat¬ 
ments  (1  and  2)  resulted  in  bacte¬ 
rial  populations  near  the  detection 
limit;  therefore,  they  were  removed 
due  to  heterogeneity  of  variance 
when  compared  to  the  inoculated 


treatments  (3  and  4).  Because  of 
significant  treatment  x  sampling 
method  interaction  for  each  of  the 
recovery  media  (TSA:  p  =  0.0134; 
XLT^:  p  =  0.002 1 ;  TSA  +  streptomy¬ 
cin:  p  =  0.0249;  XLT,:  p  =  0.(M)19), 
only  interaction  subclass  least- 
squares  means  are  reported.  When 
AOV  detected  effects  (P  <  0.03), 
least-squares  means  were  separated 
using  the  pairwise  t-test  of  SAS^ 
(19).  However,  becau.se  of  interac¬ 
tion  and  variance  that  depended  on 
treatment,  treatment  comparisons 
were  made  using  the  pairwise  t-test 
modified  for  unequal  variance 
(Satterthwaite  degrees  of  freedom). 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

No  differences  were  observed 
(P  >  0.03)  between  untreated  and 
treated  inoculated  tissues  with  re¬ 
gard  to  bacterial  counts  of  samples 
obtained  by  sponging  following 
enumeration  on  TSA,  XLT  ,  TSA  + 
.streptomycin,  or  XLT,  +  streptomy¬ 
cin  (Tables  1-4).  However,  enumera¬ 
tion  of  excised  samples  (untreated 
vs.  treated  inoculated  tissues)  re¬ 
flected  reductions  (/*<  0.03)  in  bac¬ 
terial  populations  of  0.3,  0.3,  0.6 
and  0.8  log  (TU/cm-  for  TSA,  XLT,, 
TSA  +  streptomycin,  and  XLT,  + 
.streptomycin,  respectively,  follow- 
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TABLE  2.  Least  squares  means  (x)  and  standard  deviations  (s)  of  the  log  values  for  plate  counts  (CFU/cm^),  and  the 
number  of  samples  (n')  in  which  bacterial  populations  were  not  detected  (ND°)  following  recovery  on  xylose  lysine 
tergitol  4  (XLT^)  agar 


Method  of  Sampling 

Sponging'’  Excision'’  Sponging  +  Excision 


Treatment  n‘  x  s  n  x  s  n'  x  s 


Uninoculated 

10 

0.9 

0.61 

2 

3.3  0.76 

0 

3.3 

0.75 

Uninoculated  -t- 

Steam  Vacuum 

10 

1.4 

0.61 

0 

3.3  0.65 

0 

3.3 

0.65 

Inoculated 

10 

2.6' 

0.63 

0 

4.1'  0.52 

0 

4.2 

0.52 

Inoculated 

Steam  Vacuum 

40 

2.4' 

0.51 

0 

3.6’’  0.62 

0 

3.6 

0.59 

"Counts  were  not  detected  (ND)  at  detection  limits  of  0.4  and  approximately  1 .2  log  CFU/cm^  for  sponging  and  excision  sampling  methods, 


respectively. 

'’Based  on  repeated  measures  ANOVA,  excision  resulted  in  greater  (P<  0.05)  bacterial  enumeration  than  the  sponge  sampling  method. 
‘Number  of  samples  (n)  aniayzed  for  each  treatment. 

’’’’Means  in  the  same  column  with  different  superscript  letters  are  different  (P<  0.05). 


TABLE  3.  Least  squares  means  (x)  and  standard  deviations  (s)  of  the  log  values  for  Salmonella  counts  (CFU/cm^),  and 
the  number  of  samples  (n~)  in  which  Salmonella  counts  were  not  detected  (ND°),  following  recovery  on  tryptic  soy 
agar  containing  streptomycin  at  a  concentration  of  600  fig  ml  (TSA  +  Streptomycin) 


Method  of  Sampling 

Sponging'’  Excision'’  Sponging  +  Excision 


Treatment 

X 

s 

n' 

X 

s 

n 

X 

s 

Uninoculated 

10 

0.5 

0.19 

2 

1.4 

0.17 

4 

1.4 

0.15 

Uninoculated  + 

Steam  Vacuum 

10 

0.6 

0.30 

3 

1.3 

0.14 

5 

1.4 

0.15 

Inoculated 

10 

3.0' 

0.57 

0 

4.1' 

0.26 

0 

4.1 

0.27 

Inoculated  + 

Steam  Vacuum 

40 

2.7' 

0.33 

0 

3.5” 

0.45 

0 

3.6 

0.39 

"Counts  were  not  detected  (ND)  at  detection  limits  of  0.4  and  approximately  1 .2  log  CFU/cm^  for  sponging  and  excision  sampling  methods, 
respectively. 

'’Based  on  repeated  measures  ANOVA,  excision  resulted  in  greater  (P<  0.05)  bacterial  enumeration  than  the  sponge  sampling  method. 

‘Number  of  samples  (n)  aniayzed  for  each  treatment. 

’"Means  in  the  same  column  with  different  superscript  letters  are  different  (P<  0.05). 

ing  the  application  of  steam  vaeii-  method,  as  iininoeulated  samples  steam  vacuum  application  treat- 

timing  (Tables  1-4).  produced  detectable  bacterial  ment,  and  corresponding  counts  of 

fhere  was  little  evidence  of  populations  close  to  the  detection  4.7  and  3  .^  log  (4Tl/em-,  respee- 

baekground  growth  and  conse-  limits  (Tables  3  and  4).  In  contrast,  tively,  for  the  uninoeulatcd  with 

quently  no  interference  on  media  recovery  on  TSA  and  XLT^  resulted  post-chilling  steam  vacuum  treat- 

containing  streptomycin  (TSA  +  in  average  counts  of  4.7  and  3-3  log  ment  (Tables  1  and  2). 

streptomycin;  XL'I\  +  streptomy-  CFU/cm%  respectively,  for  the  Sponge  sampling  results  of  the 

cin),  regardless  of  sampling  uninoculated  without  post-chilling  uninoculated  treatments,  following 
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TABLE  4.  Least  squares  means  (x)  and  standard  deviations  (s)  of  the  log  values  for  Salmonella  counts  (CFU/cm^),  and 
the  number  of  samples  (n”)  in  which  Salmonella  counts  were  not  detected  (ND“),  following  recovery  on  xylose  lysine 
tergitol  4  agar  containing  streptomycin  at  a  concentration  of  600  )jg  ml  (XLT^  +  Streptomycin) 


Method  of  Sampling 

Sponging*" 

Excision*" 

Sponging  Excision 

Treatnnent 

X 

s 

n 

X 

s 

n 

X 

5 

Uninoculated 

10 

0.4 

0.00 

10 

1.2 

0.06 

10 

1.3 

0,05 

Uninoculated 

Steam  Vacuum 

10 

0.4 

0.00 

10 

1,2 

0.05 

9 

1.3 

0.05 

Inoculated 

10 

2.6‘ 

0.66 

0 

3.9' 

0.33 

0 

3.9 

0.34 

Inoculated  + 

Steam  Vacuum 

40 

2.3' 

0.40 

0 

3.1’' 

0.46 

0 

3.2 

0.42 

“Counts  were  not  detected  (ND)  at  detection  limits  of  0,4  and  approximately  1 .2  log  CFU/cm^  for  sponging  and  excision  sampling  methods. 


respectively. 

“Based  on  repeated  measures  ANOVA,  excision  resulted  in  greater  (P<  0.05)  bacterial  enumeration  than  the  sponge  sampling  method. 

‘Number  of  samples  (n)  aniayzed  for  each  treatment. 

’"Means  in  the  same  column  with  different  superscript  letters  are  different  (P<  0.05). 

recovery  on  TSA  and  XLT^,  suggest  counts  obtained  using  the  excision  count  reductions  of  1.67  log  CFLV 

an  increase  in  bacterial  populations  sampling  method  alone  (Tables  1  -  cm-  ( Iff)  and  of  4.0  log  CFU/cm-  (6) 

following  steam  vacuum  applica-  4).  on  inoculated  beef  tissue,  both  of 

tion.  While  this  trend  was  not  seen  Results  from  this  study  con-  those  studies  performed  steam 

in  larger  bacterial  populations  asso-  firmed  previous  data  indicating  that  vacuuming  on  hot  (non-chilled) 

ciated  with  the  inoculated  treat-  excision  sampling  is  superior  to  beef  tissue,  leaving  bacteria  with 

ments,  steam  vacuum  application  sponge  sampling  for  the  purpose  of  less  time  (approximately  15  min)  to 

may  have  facilitated  bacterial  cell  enumerating  total  bacterial  popula-  firmly  attach  to,  and/or  penetrate 

deattachment  and  subsequent  re-  tions,  especially  following  pro-  into,  the  tissue.  Results  of  the 

moval  during  sponge  swabbing.  longed  exposure  and/or  tissue  chill-  present  study  suggest  that,  as  steam 

Nonetheless,  no  differences  were  ing(/,  9,  14,  20,  22).  It  is  possible  vacuuming  was  applied  in  the 

observed  between  uninoculated  that  the  24-h  period  following  in-  present  study,  the  procedure  may 

treatment  means  following  tissue  oculation  may  have  allowed  for  reduce  Salmonella  populations, 

excision  or  when  bacterial  popula-  firmer  bacterial  attachment,  pen-  but  used  alone,  it  will  not  remove 

tions  obtained  by  use  of  both  sam-  etration,  or  biofilm  formation  (J,  4,  or  destroy  enough  Salmonella  (if 

pling  methods  were  combined  thereby  decreasing  cell  recovery  the  population  approximates  5.0 

(Tables  1-4).  during  sampling  and  subsequently  log  CFll/cmO  to  provide  an  end- 

Overall,  sponge  sampling  was  reducing  the  accuracy  of  the  product  of  suitable  microbiological 

inferior  to  the  excision  sampling  sponge  sampling  method.  The  com-  quality.  We  believe  that  steam  vacu- 

method  in  recovering  and  accu-  bination  counts,  including  enu-  uming,performedinrapidup-and- 

rately  enumerating  bacterial  popu-  merations  from  both  sampling  down  or  side-to-side  movements,  is 

Unions  following  chilling.  The  ex-  methods,  revealed  that  application  analogous  to  passing  a  human  hand 

cision  sampling  method  detected  of  steam  vacuuming  to  post-chilled  very  quickly  through  an  open 

differences  in  inoculated  tissue  beefadijx)se  tissue  reduced  (F’<  0.05)  flame— no  damage  is  done  to  either 

treatments  that  were  not  reflected  Salmonella  populations  by  0.5  and  bacteria  or  human  flesh  if  contact 

when  the  sponge  sampling  method  0.7  log  CFU/cm’,  leaving  3-6  and  3.2  time  is  insufficient  to  cause  protein 

was  used.  Furthermore,  after  bac-  log  CFU/cm- of  .SV/Z/wowe/Zr/ on  the  coagulation/denaturation. 

terial  population  counts  obtained  treated  beef-tissue  surfaces  (Tables  Steam  vacuuming  was  designed 

using  both  sponge  swab  and  exci-  3  and  4).  Obviously,  residual  levels  as  a  spot  decontamination  treat- 

sion  methods  were  combined  for  oi Salmonella  of  this  magnitude  on  ment,  and  results  following  whole 

each  sample  individually,  the  enu-  beef  products  after  treatment  carcass  application  may  prove  to  be 

merated  total  population  (mean  log  would  not  be  acceptable.  inconsistent.  As  has  proven  to  be 

value  of  the  summed  data)  closely  Although  previous  research  the  ca.se  in  research  designed  to 

mirrored  mean  log  values  for  plate  has  demonstrated  total  coliform  decontaminate  beef  carcasses  in 
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association  with  the  harvesting 
process  (slaughtering/dressing), 
greater  reductions  in  microbial 
populations  are  achieved  when  de¬ 
contamination  treatments  are  com¬ 
bined  than  when  they  are  used 
separately  and  individually  (6,  7, 
16).  Especially  if  the  microorgan¬ 
isms  have  been  given  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  attach,  to  penetrate,  or 
to  form  biofilms  on  beef-tissue  sur¬ 
faces,  application  of  steam  vacuum¬ 
ing  alone  (especially  if  vacuuming 
is  performed  without  allowing  ad¬ 
equate  contact  time  between  heat 
and  pathogen)  will  not  inactivate 
Salmonella.  Sequential  applica¬ 
tions  of  several  decontamination 
processes  (e.g.,  organic  acid  rins¬ 
ing,  water  washing,  steam  vacuum¬ 
ing,  etc.)  should  prove  much  more 
successful  in  reducing  Salmonella 
on  the  surfaces  of  beef  tissue,  es¬ 
pecially  if  application  of  steam  and/ 
or  hot  water,  in  spot  decontamina¬ 
tion,  is  done  carefully  and  slowly  to 
achieve  maximum  contact  between 
heat  and  bacterial  cells. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Gastroenteritis  was  linked  to  ingestion  of  wa¬ 
termelon  contaminated  by  a  novel  method.  The 
method  consisted  of  injection,  into  the  whole  fruit, 
of  a  contamined  solution  that  contained  sweetener 
and  coloring  agent(s)  and  that  was  intended  to  im¬ 
prove  flavor  and  color  of  the  fruit. 

Foodborne  diseases  result  from  ingestion  of 
foods  contamined  by  either  infectious  or  toxic 
agents.  These  diseases,  which  are  sometimes 
(inaccurately)  referred  to  as  food  poisoning,  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  overwhelming  pub¬ 
lic  health  problems  of  the  modern  world.  Infants,  children, 
the  elderly  and  the  immunocompromised  are  most  com¬ 
monly  affected  (2).  Involvement  of  a  6-member  family  is 
described  here. 

The  head  of  the  family  (age  61),  his  wife  (age  59), 
their  son  (age  38),  daughter-in-law  (age  35),  and  two  male 
grandchildren  (ages  14  and  1 1)  had  consumed  freshly  cut 
watermelon  at  6:00  p.m.,  about  4  hours  before  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  hospital  with  gastroenteritis.  During  the  pre¬ 
vious  7  days,  the>’  had  consumed  home-cooked  food  and 
plain  water  from  the  domestic  supply.  The  head  of  the 
family,  who  had  consumed  the  lion’s  share  of  the  fruit  and 
w  ho  was  the  most  severely  affected,  was  in  a  state  of  shock 
and  was  experiencing  acute  renal  failure.  Three  days  were 
required  for  his  urinary  output  and  renal  parameters  to 
improve.  He  was  treated  with  intravenous  fluids, 
ciprofloxacin,  metronidazole  and  other  conservative  mea¬ 
sures  for  5  days.  Other  members  of  the  family  w'ere  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  second  day  of  an  uneventful  stay  in  the 
hospital.  The  daughter-in-law,  who  had  consumed  the  least 
fruit,  was  affected  least,  experiencing  only  tw'o  or  three 
loose  stools  during  her  hospital  stay.  Haemogramme,  uri¬ 
nalysis  and  chest  X-rays  of  all  family  members  produced 
normal  results.  Blood  biochemistry  of  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  suggested  uremia  and  acidosis.  Stool  cultures  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family  yeilded  evidence  of  Entero  inva¬ 
sive  E.  call,  w  hich  were  non-motile  and  non-lactose  fer¬ 
menting. 

A  detailed  inquiry  regarding  the  watermelon  led  to 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  treated  with  a  method 
that  makes  it  more  colorful  and  sweeter  without  cutting  it 
open.  A  long  needle  inserted  into  the  core,  can  be  used  to 
inject  sweetener  and  coloring  agents  3  to  4  hours  prior  to 
sale  of  the  fruit.  The  nature  of  the  injected  agents  was  not 


revealed  by  the  fruit  seller,  for  obvious  reasons.  Later,  a 
culture  prepared  with  the  solution  to  be  injected  (which 
had  been  prepared  and  stored  in  an  earthenware  bowl) 
also  grew'  multiple  colonies  of  Entero  invasive  E.  coli, 
which  were  bicKhemically  lactose  positive,  non  motile  and 
non-lactose  fermenting.  A  pathogen-contaminated  water 
supply,  diarrhea  diseases  are  commonly  attributed  to  but 
it  is  now'  recognized  that  food  plays  an  equally  important 
role  in  approximately  70%  of  such  illnesses.  Besides  the 
usual  items,  food  vehicles  such  as  raw  fish,  shellfish,  bi¬ 
valve  molluscs  (oysters,  cockles,  musssels),  raw  shrimp, 
pork,  mixed  hors  d’oeuvre,  crabs,  prawns,  rock  lobster, 
cooked  squid,  turkey,  street  foods,  eggs,  egg  salad,  cold 
asparagus,  aquatic  plants,  bottle  feeds  (for  infants),  ice 
creams,  chocolates,  candies  etc.  have  been  shown  to  be 
contaminated.  The  chief  contaminants  are  bacteria  (£.  coli. 
Shigella,  Salmonella,  Vibrio  cholera  01,  Campylobacter 
Jejuni,  Brucella,  Bacillus  cereus.  Staphylococcus  aureus, 
Clostridium  perfringens,  and  Clostridium  botulinum), 
helminthes  (Trichinella  spiralis.  Taenia  saginata.  Tae¬ 
nia  solium,  Clonorchis,  Fasciola  opisthorchis,  Paragoni- 
mus  spp.),  protozoa  (^Entamoeba  hystolitica,  Giardia 
lamblia,  Cryptosporidium  spp.),  and  enteric  viruses 
(Rotavirus  Hepatitis  A&E  virus,  etc.)  ( 1). 

Infections  caused  by  pathogenic  strains  of  E.  coli  are 
probably  the  most  common  cause  of  diarrhea  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  Contamination  of  food  with  microorgan¬ 
isms  is  due  to: 

1 .  use  of  contamined  equipment 

2.  infected  food  handlers 

3.  use  of  raw'  and  contaminated  ingredients 

4.  cross  contamination 

5.  addition  of  toxic  chemicals,  or  use  of  foods  con¬ 
taining  natural  toxicants  such  as  poisonous 
mushrooms. 

Ciastroenteritis  caused  by  Salmonella  jai  'iana  (I)  con¬ 
tamination  of  watermelon  in  1991  has  been  described  in 
26  cases  in  the  United  States,  but  contamination  of  fruits 
by  a  novel  method  such  as  that  described  in  this  case  re¬ 
port  may  prove  to  be  an  important  public  health  hazard. 

REFERENCES 

1 .  Blostein.  J.  An  outbreak  oi Salmonella Javiana  asMKiated 
with  consumption  of  w'atermelon.  J.  of  Environ.  Health. 
1993.  56(1):29-31. 

2.  World  Health  Organization,  p.  1-34.  FtK)dborne  disease:  a 
global  health  and  economic  problem  in  f<MKllx)rne  disease: 
a  ftKus  for  health  education.  World  Health  Organization 
2000.  WHO,  1211,  (ieneva  27,  Switzerland. 
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2002-2003 

Secretary  Election 

The  following  page  eontains  biographieal  information  for  the  20()2-2()()3  Seeretary 
eandidates.  Review  the  information  earefully  as  you  make  your  voting  decision. 
Ballots  were  mailed  to  all  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  Members 
during  the  first  week  of  February.  Completed  ballots  are  due  back  to  the  Association 
office  by  March  22,  2002.  Sealed  ballot  envelopes  are  forwarded  to  the  Tellers  Committee 
for  opening  and  counting.  Watch  for  the  election  results  in  the  May  issue  of  Dairy,  Food 
and  Environmental  Sanitation. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  election  process,  contact  David  W.  Tharp,  CAE, 
Executive  Director  at  800.369.6337,  or  513.276.v3344,  or  E-mail  dtharp@foodprotection. 
org. 


The  Candidates 


J.  Stan  Bailey 


Jeffrey  M.  Farber 


nternational  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 
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Biographical  Information 


J.  Stan  Bailey 

J.  Stan  Bailey  is  a  Lead  Seientist  and  Research 
Mierobiolojiist  for  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Research  Serv  ice  where  he  is  responsible 
for  research  directed  toward  monitoring,  controlling, 
reducing  and  ultimately  eliminating  contamination 
of  live  poultrv'  by  human  enteric  pathogens.  During 
his  28  year  career,  Dr.  Bailey  has  authored  or 
co-authored  over  450  scientific  publications  in  the 
area  of  food  microbiology,  concentrating  on  controlling 
Suhmmcllu  in  poultry  production  and  processing, 
Sulmoncllu  methodology.  Listeria  methodology,  and 
rapid  methods  of  identification. 

Dr.  Bailey’s  professional  stature  is  recognized  both 
nationally  and  internationally  as  is  seen  in:  (1)  election 
to  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  food  microbiology 
division  of  the  American  Society  for  Microbiology  in 
1992;  (2)  serving  as  Secretarv’  of  the  Microbiological 
Methods  Committee  of  the  AOAC  (Association  of 
Official  Analytical  Chemists)  from  1990-95;  (3) 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Adjunct  Profes.sor 
in  the  Poultry  Science  Department  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  1994;  (4)  national  and  international 
invitations  to  speak,  teach,  participate  in  committees, 
and  symposia  including  appointment  as  Expert  Con¬ 
sultant  on  Animal  Feeding  and  Food  Safety  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations;  (5)  serving  as  faculty  for  18  years  at  the 
“Rapid  Methods  and  Automation  in  Microbiology 
Workshop”  taught  at  Kansas  State  University  educat¬ 
ing  over  900  scientists  from  50  countries;  (6)  being 
named  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Micro¬ 
biology,  1994;  (7)  appointment  as  technical  advisor 
on  poultiA'  production  to  the  National  Advisor)' 
Committee  on  Microbiological  Criteria  in  Foods, 

1995;  (8)  appointment  as  scientific  advisor  to  the 
International  Life  Seiences  Institute,  1997  to  present; 
(9)  winning  the  ARS  Technology  Transfer  Award  and 
Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  Award  for  technology 
transfer;  (10)  being  awarded  7  L^S  Patents;  and  (11) 
reeeiving  14  USDA  Certificates  of  Merit. 

Dr.  Bailey  has  been  an  active  Member  of  lAFP 
sinee  1987.  Ilis  involv  ement  includes  organizing  and 
eonvening  numerous  symposia,  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Program  Committee  from  1997  to  2001  and 
serving  as  Chairperson  of  this  committee  in  2001.  Dr. 
Bailey  also  serv  ed  as  Chairperson  of  the  Poultry 
Safety  and  Quality  Professional  Dev  elopment  Group 
from  1993-95  and  has  .serv  ed  on  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  Jounuil  of  Food  Protection  since  1997. 

Dr.  Bailey  has  a  B.S.  in  Environmental  Health 
Seiences,  a  ,M.S.  in  Food  Science  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
Poultry  Science  all  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Other  professional  affiliations  for  Dr.  Bailey  include 
serving  on  the  Editorial  Boards  of  Poultry  Science, 
Journal  of  Rapid  Methods  and  Automation  in 
Mierohiolofiy  and  Journal  of  Applied  Poultry  Research 
and  membership  in;  Southern  Poultry  Science 
Soeiety,  Worlds  Poultry  Scienee,  American  Society 
for  .Microbiology,  American  Academy  of  .Microbiology, 
Poultry  Science  Society,  Georgia  A.s.sociation  of  Food 
and  Environmental  Sanitarians,  and  AOAC. 


Jeffrey  M.  Farber 

Jeffrey  M.  Farber  is  currently  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Microbial  Hazards,  for  the  Food  Directorate 
of  Health  Canada,  where  he  is  responsible  for  the 
management  of  research  and  policy  development 
in  the  area  of  microbiological  food  safety.  Prior  to 
assuming  the  Director’s  position.  Dr.  Farber  was  a 
Research  Scientist  in  the  Bureau  of  Microbial  Hazards 
for  17  years  after  completing  an  XSERC  post-doctoral 
fellowship  at  Health  Canada  in  1983.  He  became 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Microbiology  Re.search  Division 
in  1998,  and  Associate  Director  in  2()()(). 

During  his  19-year  career.  Dr.  Farber  has 
published  over  100  papers  in  refereed  journals, 

6  book  chapters,  edited  2  books,  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  an  invited  lecturer  on  food  micro¬ 
biology  and  food  safety,  internationally.  His  main 
areas  of  e.xpertise  are  Listeria  montKytofienes,  modi¬ 
fied  atmosphere  packaging,  fresh-cut  produce,  Entero- 
bacter  sakazakii,  and  molecular  typing  of  foodborne 
pathogens.  He  currently  also  holds  International  Life 
Sciences  Institute  (ILSI)  and  Biotechnology  grants  for 
work  on  the  virulenee,  molecular  typing  and  biochip 
detection  ofL.  monocytogenes  in  foods.  In  1999,  Dr. 
Farber  was  awarded  the  Seafood  Technology  Division, 
Divisional  Lecturer  award  and  also  received  2  Food 
Directorate  Team  Awards  in  2001. 

Since  joining  the  International  Association  for 
Food  Protection  (lAFP)  in  1986,  Dr.  Farber  served 
on  the  Program  (]ommittee  for  close  to  six  years, 
the  last  year  of  which  he  was  the  Ghairper.son.  Dr. 
Farber  has  also  given  many  invited  talks,  as  well  as 
organized  numerous  symposia  at  the  lAFP  Annual 
Meetings,  and  has  been  involved  with  a  number  of 
the  Professional  Development  Groups  (PDGs).  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Nominating 
Gommittee,  Chairperson  of  the  Developing  Scientist 
Award  Committee,  and  actually  started  the  verv' 
suecessful  Fruit  and  \’egetable  Safety  and  Quality 
PDG,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member. 

Dr.  Farber  is  currently  a  member  and  Treasurer 
of  the  International  Commission  on  .Microbiological 
Specifications  for  Ftxtds  (ICMSF).  In  terms  of  editorial 
work.  Dr.  Farber  is  currently  the  Editor  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Journal  of  Food  Microbiology  and  on  the 
Editorial  Board  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  and 
the  Italian  Journal  of  Food  Science,  as  well  as  being 
on  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  Management 
Committee.  He  has  .served  on  Expert  Committees  for 
the  WHO,  FAO  and  IFT,  as  well  as  Scientific  and 
Technical  Panels  for  recent  IFT  Task  Force  efforts. 

Locally,  Dr.  Farber  has  been  an  Adjunct  Professor 
of  .Mierobiology  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  sinee  1992, 
and  currently  supervi.ses  two  graduate  students. 

Dr.  Farber  obtained  his  B.Sc.  and  .M.Sc.(A)  degrees 
in  Applied  .Microbiology  and  Immunology  from  McGill 
University  in  .Montreal  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Food 
.Microbiology,  McGill  University  in  Ste.  .\nne  de 
Bellevue,  Quebec. 
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CALL  FOR  SYMPOSIA 

I  AFP  2003 

AUGUST  10-13,  2003 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


The  Program  Committee  invites  International 
Association  for  Food  Protection  Members  and  other 
interested  individuals  to  submit  a  symposium  proposal 
for  presentation  during  the  2003  Annual  Meeting,  August 
10-13,  2003  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

WHAT  IS  A  SYMPOSIUM? 

A  symposium  is  an  organized,  half-day  session 
emphasizing  a  central  theme  relating  to  food  safety  and 
usually  consists  of  six  30-minute  presentations  by  each 
presenter.  It  may  be  a  discussion  emphasizing  a  scientific 
aspect  of  a  common  food  safety  and  quality  topic,  issues 
of  general  interest  relating  to  food  safety  and  quality,  a 
report  of  recent  developments,  an  update  of  state-of-the- 
art  materials,  or  a  discussion  of  results  of  basic  research 
in  a  given  area.  The  material  covered  should  include 
current  work  and  the  newest  findings.  Symposia  will  be 
evaluated  by  the  Program  Committee  for  relevance  to 
current  science  and  to  Association  Members. 

SUBMISSION  GUIDELINES 

To  submit  a  symposium,  complete  the  Symposium 
Proposal  form  in  its  entirety.  When  submitting  a  proposal, 
the  presenters  do  not  need  to  be  confirmed,  only 
identified.  Confirmation  of  presenters  takes  place  after 
acceptance  of  your  symposium. 

SYMPOSIUM  FORMAT 

Symposium  sessions  are  3  and  1/2  hours  in  length 
including  a  30-minute  break.  A  typical  format  is  six 
30-minute  presentations.  However,  variations  are 
permitted  as  long  as  the  changes  fit  within  the  allotted 
time  frame.  If  varying  from  the  standard  format,  be  sure 
to  indicate  this  on  the  Symposium  Proposal  form. 

SYMPOSIUM  PROPOSAL  DEADLINE 

Proposals  may  be  submitted  by  mail  to  the 
International  Association  for  Food  Protection  office  for 
receipt  no  later  than  June  14,  2002  or  by  presenting  the 
proposal  to  the  Program  Ckimmittee  at  its  meeting  on 
Sunday,  June  30, 2002  in  San  Diego,  California.  Proposals 
may  be  prepared  by  individuals,  committees,  or 
professional  development  groups. 

The  Program  Committee  will  review  submitted 
symposia  and  organizers  will  be  notified  in  August  2002 
as  to  the  disposition  of  their  proposal. 


PRESENTERS  WHO  ARE  NOT  MEMBERS 

International  Association  for  Food  Protection  does 
not  reimburse  invited  presenters  for  travel,  hotel,  or 
other  expenses  incurred  during  the  Annual  Meeting. 
However,  invited  presenters  who  are  not  Association 
members  will  receive  a  complimentaiy'  registration. 
Presenters  who  are  Association  Members  are  expected 
to  pay  normal  registration  fees. 

ASSOCIATION  FOUNDATION  SPONSORSHIP 

The  International  Association  for  Food  Protection 
Foundation  has  limited  funds  for  travel  sponsorship  of 
presenters.  After  formal  acceptance  of  the  symposium, 
symposia  organizers  may  make  requests  in  writing  to  the 
Program  Committee  Chairperson.  Requests  are  reviewed 
on  an  individual  and  first-come-first-served  basis.  The 
maximum  funding  grant  will  be  $500  per  symposium. 
Organizers  are  welcome  to  seek  funding  from  other 
sources  and  the  Association  will  provide  recognition  for 
these  groups  in  our  program  materials.  Organizers  are 
asked  to  inform  the  Association  if  they  obtain  outside 
funding. 

HAVE  AN  IDEA  BUT  YOU  ARE  UNABLE 
TO  ORGANIZE  IT? 

Many  Association  Members  have  excellent 
suggestions  for  symposia  topics,  but  are  unable  to 
organize  the  session.  Such  ideas  are  extremely  valuable 
and  are  welcome.  If  you  have  an  idea  for  a  symposium 
topic,  please  inform  the  Program  Committee  Chairperson 
as  soon  as  possible.  Symposia  topics  are  among  the  most 
valuable  contribution  an  Association  Member  can  make 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  our  Annual  Meeting. 

WHO  TO  CONTACT: 

Bev  Corron 

International  Association  for  Food  Protection 

6200  Aurora  Ave.,  Suite  200W 

Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 

Phone:  800.369.6337;  515.276.3344 

Fax;  515.276.8655 

E-mail:  bcorron@foodprotection.org 
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SYMPOSIUM  PROPOSAL 

I  AFP  2003 

AUGUST  10-13,  2003 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


Title: 

Organizer’s  Name:. _  _  _  _  _ 

Address: _  _ _  _  _  _ 

Phone: _  _  Fax: -  -  E-mail: - 

Topic  -  Suggested  Presenter,  Affiliation 

(Example:  1.  HACCP  Implementation  —  John  Smith,  University  of  Georgia) 

1.  ^  _  _  _ 

2.  .  _  _  _  _  _ _  _ 

3.  _  _ _  ,,  ----  -  -  _  .  _  _ 


6. 

Suggested  Convenors: 


Description  of  Audience: 

Signature  of  Organizer: 

Submit  by  mail 
by  June  14,  2002  to: 


Submit  in  person 
on  June  30,  2002  to: 


or  (x)ntact: 


International  Association  for  Food  Protection 
Symposium  Proposal 
6200  Aurora  Ave.,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 

Program  Committee  Meeting 

lAFP  2002,  the  Association’s  89th  Annual  Meeting 

San  Diego,  (-alifomia 

Bev  Corron 

International  Association  for  Food  Protection 

6200  Aurora  Ave.,  Suite  200W 

Des  Moines,  LA  50322-2864,  USA 

Phone:  800.369.6337;  515.276.3344 

Fax:  515.276.8655 

E-mail:  bcorron@foodprotection.org 
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Highlights  of  the  Executive  Board  Meeting 

January  20,  2002 


Following  is  an  unofficial  summary  of  actions  from  the  Executive  Board  Meeting  held  January 
20,  2002  in  San  Diego,  California: 


Approved  the  following: 

•  Minutes  of  November  2,  2001  Teleconference 
Executive  Board  Meeting 

•  E-mail  votes  taken  since  the  November  2,  2001 
Executive  Board  Meeting 

•  Proposal  to  place  Journal  of  Food  Protection  online 

•  Affiliate  Charter  for  Southern  California  Association 
for  Food  Protection  pending  acceptance  of  the  name 
by  the  new  Affiliate 

•  Minimum  payment  of  $2,500  to  SCAFP  for  Local 
Arrangements  support  at  lAFP  2002 

Discussed  the  following: 

•  Discussed  DFES  manuscript  status.  Contact  to  be 
made  with  Student  PDG  inviting  write-ups  of  short 
research  projects  for  publication  in  DFES.  The 
Board  invites  comments  by  April  15  on  DFES  name 
change  to  Applied  Food  Protection 

•  JFP  continues  to  publish  articles  timely.  Record 
number  of  submitted  articles  during  2001  =  499 

•  Membership  Update:  Membership  continues  steady. 
New  Member  efforts  to  expand  and  online  renewal 
is  being  studied 

•  Advertising  Update:  Ad  sales  revenue  continue  to 
outpace  last  year’s  results 

•  Financial  Update:  November  financial  statements 
reviewed  and  compared  to  budget 

•  Computer  network  administration  outsourced 

•  Winter  Affiliate  Newsletter  mailed  in  January 
and  is  available  online 

•  lAFP  Officers  made  presentations  to  two  Affiliate 
organizations  this  winter.  Three  are  scheduled  for 
spring  meetings 

•  Revisions  to  the  lAFP  slide  show  for  Affiliate 
meetings 

•  Update  on  non-compliant  Affiliates 

•  Update  on  Affiliate  Award  restructuring 

•  Possible  new  Affiliate  organizations 

•  First  meeting  of  new  Water  Safety  and  Quality  PDG 
at  lAFP  2002 


•  Encourage  colleagues  to  nominate  Members  for 
Awards  recognition 

•  Name  the  2002  Oral  Developing  Scientists  First  Place 
Award  in  honor  of  Peggy  Foegeding,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

•  Name  the  2002  Poster  Developing  Scientists  First 
Place  Award  in  honor  of  Don  Splittstoesser,  Cornell 
University 

•  Student  PDG  Newsletter  sent  via  E-mail  in  December 

•  Planning  for  lAFP  2002  -  tours  and  social  events 

•  Program  Committee  report  -  23  symposia, 

2  lectures,  6  technical  sessions,  5  poster  sessions 

•  Ivan  Parkin  Lecturer  confirmed  -  Dr.  Mitchell  Cohen, 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 

•  Exhibit  Hall  57%  sold  out,  sponsorship  commitments 
exceed  last  year 

•  lAFP  2002  security  issues 

•  Extension  of  Annual  Meeting  vs.  more  sessions 
in  three  days 

•  Retired  Member  activities  room 

•  Four  workshops  presented  with  lAFP  2002 

•  Future  Annual  Meeting  site  selection 

•  lAFP  on  the  Road  -  United  2/16-1 8,  Food  Safety 
Summit  3/13-15 

•  ILSI  Food  Security  Workshop  held  December  12-13, 2(X)  1 

•  lAFP  Foundation  Fund  Corporate  Challenge  letters 
mailed  in  January 

•  World  Health  Organization  Non-Governmental 
Organization 

•  Proposed  bioMerieux  scientific  symposium 

•  3-A  Sanitary  Standards,  Inc.  -  agree  in  principal 
and  encourage  completion 

•  Trademark  issues  on  “Advancing  Food  Safety 
Worldwide”  and  “Applied  Food  Protection" 

•  lAFP  to  hold  a  3-year  board  position  on  the 
International  HACCP  Alliance  Board 

Next  Executive  Board  meeting:  Des  Moines,  Iowa  April 

20-21,2002 
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\ew  Members 


ARGENTINA 

Fernando  Valdez 

Vinas  Argentinas  S.  A. 

Maipu,  Mendoza 

CANADA 

Peggy  Cheyne 

(Canadian  Food  Inspection  Agenc\ 
Ottawa,  Ontario  . 

r--  "'I 

Thomas  G.  Hinsperger  ' 

The  Minute  Maid  Co.rtanada 
Mississauga,  Ontario 

Ron  Kuriyedath 

SGS  Canada  Inc.  ^ 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia  ^ 

JAPAN  % 

Yutaka  Kikoku 

Aohata  Corporation 
Takehara-shi,  Hiroshima 

Masaaki  Sugiyama 

Marudai  Food  Co.  Ltd. 

Takatsuki,  Osaka 

SPAIN 

Elvira  Matas  Pablo 

ACDHA,  S.L.,  Barcelona 

UNITED  STATES 
Alabama 

Jonathan  Searles 

Blue  Bell  Creameries,  Sylacauga 

Jean  O.  Weese 

Auburn  University,  Auburn 

California 

Dina  Barros-Ellorin 

RFllS,  San  Diego  ^ 

Andrew  Kesler  I 

Jack  in  the  Box  Inc.,  San  Diego  I 


Mark  Updike 

Ecolab  Inc.,  Lake  Forrest 

Coiorado 

Stan  D.  Bruntz 


Paul  Terry 

Stone  County  Health  Dept. 
Galena 

New  York 


Wyoming  Air  National  Guard 
Colorado  Springs 


Christopher  R.  Loss 

Ca)mell  University,  Ithaca 


Kyle  Sasohanr— 

Coriicll  University,  ItlM^ 

Oklahoma 

Michele  L. 

J-M  Foods  Inc.,;IViiaoV  o  ' 

Pennsylvalila 

Linda  ToffT  _ 

.Moyer  Packaging^C^ff^SjOb 


Lucia  A.  James  Davis 

Steritech  Corp.,  Orlando 

Suzanne  L.  Mandelstein 

SafeUne  Metal  Detection,  Tamp^ 

Francisco  C.  Rodrigues 

Citrosuco  North  America  Inc.* 
Lake  Wales  \ 


Georgia- 

Michelle  D.  Danyluk  j  ^ ^ 

University  of  (ieorgia.  Griffin 


Rebecca  A.  PFundKw^;^ 

Analytical  Food  lab^^'ton^J 
Grand  Prairie  #  ■  • 


Kansas 

Cassondra  M.  Gordon 

Kansas  State  University',  Manhattan 


Krista  A.  Steines 

City  of  Carrollton,  Cai 


Louisiana 

Lance  Roberie 

Wright  Group,  Crowley 


Virginia  '  \ 

KenfiietRX'Boofc^^e^^ 

Bowman  Apple  Products 
.Mount  Jackson 


Ann  Baker 

Naturally  Potatoes,  Mars  Hill 


Washington 


Minnesota 

Lance  Olson 

t)ak  Cirove  Dairy 


Michele  R.  Maddox 

Starbucks  Coffee  Co.,  Seattle 

Wisconsin 


Norw'ood  Young  America 

Jill  Tabatt 

Sunny  Fresh  Foods,  Monticello 

Missouri 


A.  J.  Christianson 

Lone  Rock 

Mitzi  Schwertfeger 

American  Dairy  Brands,  Plymouth 


Gala  Jaramillo  Jo®  Weis 

City  of  Jefferson,  Jefferson  City  Foremost  Farms  I'SA,  Baraboo 
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Affiliate  Officers 


ALABAMA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres.,  Jon  Searles . Sylacaiiga 

Pres.  Elect,  Brian  Bowers . Headland 

Vice  Pres.,  Pat  Nelson .  Bimiingham 

Past  Pres.,  Tollie  Haley  Meggs .  Tuscaloosa 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Karen  (Tawford .  riiscaloosa 

Delegate,  Tom  McCaskey . Auburn 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Karen  Crawford 


Tuscaloosa  County  Health  Dept. 

P.O.  Box  70190 
ruscaloosa,  AL  35407 
205.554.4546 

E-mail :  pcrawfor@adph . state . al . us 

ALBERTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILK,  FOOD 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITARIANS 


Pres.,  Ciar\-  Gcnsler .  Edmonton 

Pres.  Elect,  Michelle  Sigvaldson .  Edmonton 

Past  Pres.,  Elaine  Dribnenky  . Red  Deer 

Sec'y.,  Kelly  Sawka .  Edmonton 

Treas.,  Bonnie  Jensen  .  Edmonton 

Delegate,  Lynn  M.  McMullen .  Edmonton 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Lynn  M.  McMullen 
University  of  Alberta 


Dept,  of  Ag.,  Food  and  Nutritktnal  Science 
4-10  Ag.  For.  (ienter 
Edmonutn,  Alberta  TbCi  2P5  Canada 
^80.429.6015 

E-mail:  lynn.mcmullen@ualbcrta.ca 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FOOD  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Clive  Kingsbury . Surrey 

Vice  Pres.,  Terry  Peters .  Richmond 

Sec'y,  Ernst  Scluteller . West  Vancouver 

Treas.,  John  Boyce . Vancouver 

Delegate,  Clive  Kingshury . Surrey 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Clive  KingsbuiA' 

J.  M.  Schneider 
5523  -  176th  St. 

Surrey,  B('  V3S  4C2  Cianada 
hOJ.S-’h.llOl  ext.  3740 
E-mail:  ekingsbury@home.eom 

CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAIRY 
AND  MILK  SANITARIANS 


Pres.,  Giselle  Puckett  . Fairfield 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Dawn  Stead .  Woodland  Hills 

2nd  Vice  Pres.,  Frances  Valles  . Ontario 

Past  Pres.,  Anne  Quilter  Goldstein  . Sacramento 

Exec.  Sec’y  ./Treas.,  John  Baihn . Davis 

Recording  Sec’y.,  Michelle  Clark . Hayward 

Delegate,  John  Bruhn  .  Davis 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

John  Bruhn 

Dair\  Research  and  Information  (x-nter 
University  of  California-Davis 
Food  Science  and  Technology 
One  Shields  Ave. 

Davis,  C:A  95616-8598 
53().'’52.2192 

E-mail:  jcbruhn@ucdavis.edu 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres.,  Margaret  Burton . San  Diego 

Pres  Elect.,  Jennylynd  James . Westlake  Village 

Vice  Pres.,  Howard  Malberg . Anaheim 

Sec’y.,  Robert  Delmorc . Los  Angeles 

Delegate,  Jennylynd  James . W  estlake  Village 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

•Margaret  Burton 
Jack  in  the  Box 
9330  Balboa  Ave. 

San  Diego,  CA  92123 
858.5-1.2441 

E-mail:  margaret.burton@jackinthebox.com 

CAPITAL  AREA  FOOD  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Jill  Snowdon . Washington,  D.(i. 

Vice  Pres.,  Jianghong  Meng . College  Park,  MD 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Brett  Podoski . W  ashington,  D.C. 

Treas.,  Carl  Custer . W'ashington,  D.t!. 

Delegate,  Faye  Feldstein . Washington.  D.t;. 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Brett  W'.  Podoski 
FDA-CESAN 
200  C  St.,  SW 
Washington,  D  C.  20204 
202.401.2377 

E-mail:  brett.podoski@cfsan.fda.gov 

CAROLINAS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres.,  Beth  Johnson .  Columbia,  St; 

Past  Pres.,  Susan  (irayson . Caiy,  .NC 

Sec’y,  Jeff  Rhodehamel .  Duncan,  SC 

Vice  Pres.,  Michael  Rhodes  . Raleigh,  Nfi 

Trea-s.,  John  Rushing . Raleigh,  NC 

Delegate,  Michael  Rhodes . Raleigh,  NC: 


Mail  all  correspondenee  to: 

Beth  M,  Johnson 
S  C.  DHEC  Bur.  of  Libs 
2809  Knightbridge  Road 
Columbia,  SC  2922.3-2126 
803.896.0872 

E-mail:  johnsoem@columb68. dhec.state.se. us 
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CONNECTICUT  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAIRY 
AND  FOOD  SANITARIANS,  INC. 


Pres.,  (;ollt-cn  Mcars . Windsor  Locks 

Vice  Pres.,  David  HtTringU)n . Middlefield 

Sec’y.,  Donald  Shields .  Hartford 

Treas.,  Kevin  (iallagher .  Hartford 

Delegate,  Satyakani  Sen . Bristol 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Kevin  (iallagher 


Dept.  Consumer  Protection  (Food  Div.) 

State  Office  Bldg.,  Rm  #K>~ 

16S  C^apitol  Ave. 
flartford,  CT  06106 
860."  13.61 86 

FLORIDA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 

Pres.,  Zeb  K.  Blanton . Altamonte  Springs 

Pres.  Elect,  Marjorie  Jones . Port  St.  Lucie 

Vice  Pres.,  Rusty  Reece  . i  ampa 

Past  Pres.,  Frank  Yiannas  . I.ake  Buena  V  ista 

Sec’y,  Sharon  (irossman . Orange  ('ity 

Treas.,  Bill  Thornhill . Winter  Haven 

Delegate.  Peter  Hibbard  .  Oviedo 

•Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Zeb  F.  Blanton 

FL  Dept,  of  Agri.  &  ('.onsumer  Ser\ice 
3123  (a)nner  Blvd.,  Room  288 
l  allahassee.  FL  32399-1630 
830.  t88.3931 

H-mail:  blantoz@doacs. state. li. us 


ASSOCIATED  ILLINOIS  MILK,  FOOD 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITARIANS 


Pres.,  Steve  DiVincenzo . Springfield 

Pres.  Elect,  Mark  Kloster . .North  Aurora 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Don  Wilding . Springfield 

2nd  Vice  Pres.,  Pat  Callahan  . (arlinville 

Past  Pres.,  Tom  Gnietzmacher .  Rockford 

Sec’y.,  Iairr\  i'erando . tihampaign 

Treas.,  Nictdette  Oates . Chicago 

Delegate,  Steve  DiVincenzt)  . Springfield 


■Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Larrv’  I’erando 

Illinois  Dept,  of  Public  Health 
2123  S.  First  St. 

C.hampaign,  IL  61820-"-t99 
21". 3.3.3.6914 

E-mail:  lterando@idph. state. il. us 

INDIANA  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Pres.,  Robert  Lewis . Shelb\"ville 

Pres.  Elect,  Jason  Le.Master .  Noblesville 

Vice  Pres..  Scott  Gilliam  . Indianapolis 

Past.  Pres.,  Rhonda  .Madden . Indianapolis 

Treas.,  George  lairaway  . Indianapolis 

Sec’y.,  .Margaret  Voyles . Indianapolis 

Delegate,  Helene  I  hlman .  Hammond 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 
Helene  I'himan 
Hammond  Health  Dept. 
649  Ctmkey  St..  Hast 
Hammond,  I.N  4632-t-l  101 
219.833.6338 


GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITARIANS 

Pres.,  Pamela  .Metheny . .Vtlanta 

V'ice  Pres.,  'Fnici  .Sayer . Stt)ne  .Mountain 

Past  Pres.,  Sid  (^amp . .Atlanta 

Sec’y,  Robert  Brooks . Gainesville 

Treas.,  James  C.  ('amp . Newman 

Delegate,  David  Fr\  . Lilburn 

.Vlail  all  correspondence  to: 

Robert  W.  Brooks 
Woodson-'Fenent  Laboratories 
20.33  Atlas  Circle 
(iainesville,  (i.V  .30301 
""0.3.36.3909 

E-mail:  robertbrooks.3@compu.ser\'e  com 

IDAHO  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Ron  Baird . Boise 

Pres.  Elect,  Angela  .Markham .  Pocatello 

Pa,st  Pres.,  Rich  (iabriel . Moscow 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Dee  Daw.son .  Pocatello 

Delegate,  Frank  Isenberg . Boise 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Frank  Isenberg 


Bureau  of  Env.  Health  and  Safety 
P.O.  Box  8.3"20 
Boise,  ID  8.3"20-00.36 
208.3.34.394" 

E-mail:  isenberg@idhw.state.id.iis 


IOWA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres,,  Jimmy  (Jark . Seymore 

V’ice  Pres.  Pro  Tern,  Randy  Stephenson . Stac>"ville 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Dennis  Murphy . Vi  auk«)n 

2nd  Vice  Pres,,  Bill  Nietert . .Arlington 

Past  Pres.,  Mike  Klein .  WaterkM) 

Sec’y.,  Phyllis  Borer . Sibley 

Treas.,  Jim  Mills . Sibley 

Delegate,  Jimmy  Clark . Seymour 


Mail  all  corre.spondence  to: 

Phyllis  Borer 
.Avipi 

1020 -4th  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  .36 
Sibley,  LA  31249 
"12."34.231  I 
E-mail:  borerp@ampi.com 

KANSAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  SANITARIANS 


Pres,,  Dennis  Foster . Troy 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Steve  John.son .  McPherson 

2nd  Vice  Pres.,  Angela  Kohls . Salina 

Past  Pres.,  Dan  Partridge .  Hutchinson 

Sec’y.,  Fim  Vi  agner . Newton 

Treas.,  (ireg  Vi  illis .  Hays 

Delegate,  Dennis  Foster . Troy 


.Mail  all  correspondence  to: 
Fim  Vi  agner 

Harvey  Co.  Health  Dept. 
316  Oak  St. 

Newton,  KS  6"1 14 

316.284.6822 

E-mail:  nekenv@ccp.com 
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KENTUCKY  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAIRY, 
FOOD  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SPECIALISTS 


Pres.,  David  Burton . Bowling  Green 

Pres.  Elect,  Sam  Burnette . Frankfort 

Vice  Pres.,  James  Sullivan . Louisville 

Sec’y.,  Brenda  Haydon  .  Frankfort 

Treas.,  Effie  Hudson .  Frankfort 

Delegate,  David  Burton  . Bowling  (Jreen 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

David  Burton 

Barren  River  Health  Dept. 

P.O.  Box  IIS"' 

Bowling  (ireen,  KY  42102 

2-{).^8 1.8039  ext,  116 

E-mail :  da vidr. burton@mail  .state . ky . us 

KOREA  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILK, 
FOOD  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SPECIALISTS 


Pres.,  Kook  Hee  Kang . Kyunggido 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Duck  Hwa  (diung . Kyiingnam 

2nd  Vice  Pres.,  Dong  Suck  c:hang . Pusan 

Past  Pres.,  Choong  11  Chung .  Seoul 

Sec’y,  Deog  Hwan  Oh .  Kangwondo 

Auditor,  Yoh  Cdiang  Yoon .  Seoul 

Delegate,  Dong  Kwan  Jeong . Pusan 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Deog  Hwan  Oh 


Division  of  Food  and  Biotechnolog\ 

Ca)llege  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 

Kangwon  National  University 

192-1,  Hyoja  2  Dong 

Chunchon,  Kangwondo  2()0-“’()l,  Korea 

82.361.25{).645‘' 

E-mail :  deogh wa@cc . kangwon . ac .  kr 

MASSACHUSETTS  MILK,  FOOD 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  INSPECTORS  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Barbara  Kulig . West  Springfield 

Vice  Pres.,  Barr\  Searle . Westfield 

Past  Pres.,  Gail  Stathis . Springfield 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Lisa  Hebert  . Greenfield 

Delegate,  Barbara  Kulig . West  Springfield 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Barbara  A.  Kulig 
Town  of  West  Springfield 
Municipal  Office  Bldg. 

26  Central  St. 

West  Springfield,  MA  01089 
413.263  3204 

METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAIRY, 
FOOD  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SPECIALISTS 


Pres.,  Patrick  Boyle . Whitehouse,  NJ 

Vice  Pres.,  Ciaiy  Moore . Pittstown,  NJ 

Past  Pres.,  Steven  Mitchell . Plainview,  NY 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Carol  A.  Schwar . Washington,  NJ 

Delegate,  Fred  Weber .  Hamilton,  NJ 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 
(;arol  Schwar 

Warren  County  Health  Dept. 
319  W.  Washington  Ave. 
Washington,  NJ  07882 
908.689.6693 

E-mail:  mncschwar@enter.net 


MEXICO  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres.,  Alejandro  C.astillo . Guadalajara 

Vice  Pres.,  Lydia  Mota  de  la  Garza . Mexico  Caty 

Sec’y,  Eausto  Tejeda-Trujillo .  Puebla 

Treas.,  Nanci  E.  Martinez-Gonzalez .  Guadalajara 

Delegate,  M.  Rufugio  Torres-Vitela .  Guadalajara 


.Mail  all  correspondence  to. 

Alejandro  (Castillo 
University  of  Guadalajara 
■Monte  Alban  1 34"' 

Guadalajara,  Jal.  44340  Mexico 
52.3.619.8158  ext.  16 
E-mail:  acastillo@cucei.udg.mx 

MICHIGAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Mikejuhasz . Saginaw 

Pres.  Elect.,  Lori  Simon  . Lansing 

Past  Pres.,  Keith  Krinn . Southfield 

Treas.,  Bruce  DuHamel . Hemlock 

Sec’y,  Alan  Hauck .  Ann  Arbor 

Delegate,  Lori  Simon  . Lansing 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Lori  K.  Simon 
603  Parkview  Dr. 

St.  Johns,  Ml  488’9 

51''.88‘’.4513 

E-mail:  simon@voyager.net 

MISSISSIPPI  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Romana  Reed . Oxford 

Pres.  Elect,  Willie  Brown . Jackson 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Jesse  Shields . Tupelo 

2nd  Vice  Pres.,  Anne  Hogue .  Canton 

Past  Pres.,  Susan  Howell  .  .Starkville 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Rick  Hill . Ripley 

Delegate,  Regina  Holland  . New  Augusta 

iMail  all  correspondence  to: 

Romana  Reed 
P.O.  Box  1395 
Oxford,  MS  38655 


E-mail:  romanareed@cocodist02@msdh. 

MISSOURI  MILK,  FOOD 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Joel  Vanlioose . Jefferson  City 

Pres.  Elect,  Linda  Ha\’wood . C^abool 

Vice  Pres.,  Deborah  Seeck . St.  Louis 

Past  Pres.,  Linda  Wilson . Springfield 

Sec’y,  Andrew  Hoffman  . Warrenton 

Treas.,  Gala  Jaramillo . Jefferson  City 

Delegate,  Linda  E.  W  ilson . Springfield 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Linda  E.  Wilson 


Springfield/Greene  Co.  Health  Dept. 

227  E.  (Jiestnut  Expressway 
Springfield,  MO  65802-384 ’’ 
4l'’.864.16f>l 

E-mail:  linda_wilson@ci.springfield.mo.us 
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NEBRASKA  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILK  AND  FOOD  SANITARIANS 


Pres.,  Gary  Hosek . Lincoln 

Vice  Pres.,  Tom  Tieso . Lincoln 

Past  Pres.,  Roger  Biltoft . Oak 

Treas.,  Jill  Schallehn . Omaha 

Delegate,  Lorn  Tieso . Lincoln 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Tom  Tieso 

Nebraska  Dept,  of  .\griciilture 
14th 

I.incoln,  NE  68S()2 
4()2.4'’1.21'’6 

E-mail:  tomlt@agr.state.ne.us 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres.,  John  P.  Schrade . Jamaica 

Pres.  Elect,  Bill  Young . LeRoy 

Past  Pres.,  (;onnie  Kiihiman .  Rome,  PA 

Council  Chairman,  John  Cirom . Vernon 

Exec.  Sec’y.,  Janene  Lucia  .  Ithaca 

Delegate,  Steven  .Murphy  .  Ithaca 


.Mail  all  correspttndence  to: 

Janene  Lucia 

C  O  (atrnell  Cniversity 

1~2  Stocking  Hall 

Ithaca,  NY  1 48S3 

fi<r.2SS.2892 

E-mail:  jgg.3@cornelLcdu 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Dick  Bechtel .  .Mandan 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Terry  Ludlum . Fargo 

2nd  Vice  Pres.,  Grant  Larson  . Fargo 

Past  Pres.,  James  Schothorst  .  Grand  Forks 

Sec’y!  Debra  birson .  Bismarck 

Treas.,  Lisa  Well .  Bismarck 

Delegate,  Dick  Bechtel .  Mandan 

.Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Debra  lairson 

Division  of  Food  and  Lodging 
ND  Dept,  of  Health 


600  F.  Boulevard  Ave.,  Dept.  .301 
Bismarck,  ND  S8S()3-()2()() 

701.328.6150 

E-mail:  djlarson@state.nd.us 

OHIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILK,  FOOD 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITARIANS 


Pres.,  Roger  Tedrick . Reynoldsburg 

1st  VTce  Pres.,  Dixie  laiuer . Powell 

2nd  V'ice  Pres.,  .Merle  Vitiig . Cincinnati 

Past  Pres.,  Hermine  Willey . Columbus 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Donald  Barrett . (^anal  Winchester 

Delegate,  Gloria  Swick  .  New  Lexington 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 
Donald  Barrett 
Ohio  Health  Dept. 

6855  Diley  Road  NW 

Canal  Winche.ster,  OH  4.31 10 

614.645.6195 


ONTARIO  FOOD  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  D.  Vi  ayne  Sprung . Missis.sauga 

Vice  Pres.,  Helen  Ellsworth . Rexdale 

Past  Pres.,  Robert  Tiffin . Kitchener 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  .Melodic  Wynne . Guelph 

Delegate,  D.  Wayne  Sprung . MLssissauga 

.Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Glenna  Haller 


Ontario  Food  Protection  As.sociation 
28-.380  Framosa  Road,  Suite  279 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIF  "FI  (Canada 
519.823.8015 

E-mail:  ofpa-info@worldchat.com 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILK, 
FOOD  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITARIANS 


Pres.,  Troye  A.  Camper .  Lebanon 

Pres.  Elect,  Brett  Brumbaugh . Brockway 

Vice  Pres.,  Doug  Kennedy . Lititz 

Past  Pres.,  Patricia  L.  .McKenty . Gibsonia 

Sec’y,  Eugene  R.  Frey . Lancaster 

Treas.,  Robert  K.  Mock .  Boyertown 

Delegate,  Eugene  R.  Frey . Lancaster 


Mail  all  ctirrcspondencc  to: 

Eugene  R.  Frey 
land  O  lakes,  Inc. 

.3(r  Pin  Oak  Place 
Lancaster,  PA  l"’602-,3-t69 
~r..39‘’.(ri9 

E-mail:  cfrey@landolakes.com 

QUEBEC  FOOD  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Maric-Cdaude  Lamontagne .  St.  Anselme 

Pres.  Elect,  Gisele  LaPointc . Quebec 

V’ice  Pres.,  Andre  Ciiguere  . St.  Romuald 

Sec’y,  Noel  Brous.seau . Candiac 

Treas.,  Garl  Pictrazsko .  St.  Anselme 

Delegate,  .Marie-Glaude  lamontagne .  St.  Anselme 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

.Marie-Cdaude  lamttntagnc 
J..M.  Schneider  Inc. 

254  Rue  Principale 


St.  Anselme,  Quebec  CiOR  2N0  CJanada 
418.855.44"’4  ext.  3409 
F-mail:  mlamonta@jms.ca 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Rod  Coker . Pierre 

Pres.  Elect,  Scott  Hippie . Pierre 

Past  Pres.,  Curtis  Thelen . Sioux  Falls 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Gary  J.  Van  Voorst . Sioux  Falls 

Delegate,  Darwin  Kurtenbacb . Pierre 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Gary  I .  Van  V'oorst 


South  Dakota  Environmental  Health  Association 
132  N.  Dakota  Ave. 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  5~104 
6()5.36'.8''8' 

E-mail:  gvanvtM)rst@sioux-falls.org 
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TENNESSEE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILK, 
WATER  AND  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres.,  Ronnie  Wade . Manin 

Pres.  Elect,  Jim  Howie . Huntersville 

Vice  Pres.,  Robert  Owen .  Murfreesboro 

Past  Pres.,  Jim  Byington . Bloiintville 

Sec’y-  Treas.,  Ann  Draughon . Knoxville 

Archivist/Delegate,  Ruth  Fuqua .  Mt.  Juliet 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Ann  Draughon 
University  of  Tennessee 


105  Food  Safety  &  Processing  Bldg. 

p.o.  Box  un 

Knox^  ille,  TN  3'’9()1 -Un 

865.974.'^425 

E-mail;  dratighon@utk.edu 

TEXAS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres.,  Oregon  G.  CTishi . Dallas 

Past  Pres.,  Mike  Giles . Tyler 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Ron  Richter . College  Station 

Delegate,  Janie  Park . Austin 


■Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Ron  Richter 
Texas  A  &  M  University 
Dept,  of  Animal  Science 
2471  TAMU 

College  Station,  TX  77843-24~l 
979.845.4409 

E-mail :  rlr894 2@acs.tamu.edu 

UPPER  MIDWEST  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Dale  Heinz .  Eyota 

Vice  Pres.,  Bruce  Steege . Zumbrota 

Past  Pres.,  Jack  Ulrich  . Litchfield 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Gene  Watnass . Vining 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  Paul  Nierman . Mounds  View 

Delegate,  Dan  Erickson  . Nonh  St.  Paul 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Paul  Nierman 


Dair>’  Quality  Control  Institute 
5205  Quincy  St. 

Mounds  View,  .MN  55112-1 400 

763.785.048-t 

E-mail,  paul@dqci.com 


VIRGINIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  SANITARIANS 
AND  DAIRY  FIELDMEN 


Pres.,  Doug  Greenw  ay . Roanoke 

1st  VTce  Pres.,  Ronnie  Era/.ier . Abingdon 

Past  Pres.,  Lowell  .Moyers .  Mt.  Crawford 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  .Vlar\  Jane  Wblfinger . Orange- 

Delegate,  .Mar\- Jane  Wolfinger . Orange- 

Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Mart  Jane-  Wolfinger 
1"’066  Tyson  s  Center  Road 
Orange,  VA  22960 
540.854.6208 


WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FOOD  PROTECTION 


Pres.,  Michael  Nygaard . Seattle 

Pres.  Elect,  Robert  Brooke  . Seattle- 

Past  Pres.,  Paul  Nelson . Seattle 

Sec’y.  Treas.,  William  Brewer . Seattle 

Delegate,  Stephanie-  Olmsted  .  Kent 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

William  Brewer 
12509  10th  Ave.,  NW 
Seattle,  WA  981  ■^'7-4309 
206.363.5411 

E-mail:  billbre-werl@juno.com 

WISCONSIN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILK 
AND  FOOD  SANITARIANS,  INC. 


Pres.,  Kathy  Glass . .Maelison 

Pres.  Elect,  (ioe-ff  .Marcks  .  Brow  nsville 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  Virginia  Deibel . .Madison 

Past  Pres.,  Dean  Sommer .  Vi  aupun 

Sec’y,  Randall  Daggs . Sun  Prairie 

Treas.,  Neil  Vassaii . Verona 

Delegate,  Randall  Daggs . Sun  Prairie- 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 

Randall  Daggs 
State-  of  Wisconsin 
6699  Prairie-  View  Dr. 

Sun  Prairie,  WI  53590-94.30 
608.266.93"’6 

E-mail:  daggsra@dhfs. state. wi. us 

WYOMING  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 


Pres.,  Shirley  Etzell . (lasper 

Pres.  Elect,  Roy  Kroeger . Cheyenne- 

Past  Pres.,  Laurie-  Leis . Cheyenne 

Sec’y,  Sheny  Maston . Wheatland 

Treas.,  George-  Larsen . Fhermopolis 

Delegate,  Sherry  Maston . Wheatland 


Mail  all  correspondence  to: 
Sherry  Ma.ston 
208  Washington  Road 
Wheatland,  WY  82201 
.3(r.322.96'l 

1- -mail :  smasto@state- . wy .  us 
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lIpDates 


Page  Named  to  Head 
American  Dairy  Products 
Institute 

Mr.  James  J.  Page  became  the 
new  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  American  Dairy  Products 
Institute  (A DPI),  effective  March 
1 ,  2002.  Page  will  succeed  Dr. 
Warren  S.  Clark,  Jr.  who  has  been 
with  the  A  DPI  for  3^  years,  26  of 
those  years  as  its  (lEO. 

Jim  has  over  30  years  of 
experience  in  the  dairy  industry, 
serving  in  management  positions 
at  Kraft,  Inc.,  Dean  Foods  Co., 
and  Land-O-SUN  Dairies.  Jim 
received  his  BBA  in  Marketing 
from  the  I'niversity  of  Ceorgia 
in  Athens,  (JA. 

Jim  has  extensive  experience 
in  the  sales,  marketing  and 
general  management  areas  within 
the  dairy  industry.  He  was  named 
marketer  of  the  year  by  Aclvertis- 
hig  in  1998  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  development  and 
execution  of  Dean’s  Milk  (diug 
beverage  program. 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
Assigns  New  President  to  Its 
Weighing  and  Inspection 
Business  Unit 

Ralph  Sperrazza  has  joined 

Thermo  Electron  (Corporation 
as  president  of  the  thermo 
electron  weighing  and  inspection 
business  unit,  which  is  part  of 
Thermo  Electron’s  Process 
Instruments  Division. 

Ralph  is  responsible  for  global 
management  of  all  the  weighing 
and  inspection  operations  of 
Thermo  Ramsey,  T  hermo  Coring 
Kerr,  Thermo  Allen  (Coding, 
Thermo  Detection  and  Thermo 
.Moisture  Systems. 


T  he  Thermo  Electron  Weigh¬ 
ing  and  Inspection  companies  are 
global  manufacturers  of  industrial 
weighing,  inspection,  monitoring 
and  control  eqtiipment. 

Previously,  Sperrazza  spent 
14  years  with  Honeywell  and  was 
most  recently  the  site  general 
manager  of  the  West  (Coast 
operations  of  Honeywell’s 
Burbank,  (California  repair  and 
overhaul  facility.  Prior  to  that,  he 
provided  financial  and  operational 
leadership  at  the  Luton,  ICnited 
Kingdom  site  during  the  facility 
integration  with  Honeywell. 
Sperrazza  has  also  had  prior 
assignments  in  (Treer,  South 
(Carolina  and  Stratford,  (Connecti¬ 
cut  in  business  and  financial 
operations. 

Sperrazza  has  a  bachelor 
degree  in  business  administration 
from  St.  Bonaventure  University  in 
Olean,  NY  and  a  MBA  from  Sacred 
Heart  I  niversity  in  Fairfield,  CT. 

FiberMark  Appoints  New 
President  Duncan  Middleton 

FiberMark,  Inc.  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Duncan 
xMiddleton  as  president  of  Fiber- 
Mark.  Duncan  joins  FiberMark 
following  a  career  with  Dexter 
(Corp.  and  Ahlstrom  (Corp.  He  will 
assume  responsibility  for  leading 
Eiber.Mark’s  five  divisions. 

Most  recently,  Middleton 
served  as  senior  vice  president  for 
Ahlstrom  FibertComposities  in 
Windsor  Locks,  (CT.  He  previously 
held  the  roles  of  both  president 
and  senior  vice  president  in 
Dexter’s  nonwovens  business, 
gaining  significant  international 
experience  in  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Scotland  and  Scand¬ 
inavia.  Earlier  with  Dexter,  he 
held  the  positions  of  director- 


business  development,  director- 
operations  planning,  and  financial 
director  Europe. 

HACCP  Consulting  Group 
Announces  Two  Additional 
Principals 

he  HACCP  Consulting  Group, 
L.L.C.  has  announced  that 
Mr.  John  Miller,  and  Mr.  Robert 
(Bob)  Galbraith  have  joined  the 
growing  professional  staff  of  the 
Fairfax,  VA  based  company.  “The 
addition  of  John  and  Bob  ensures 
that  we  will  continue  to  provide 
highly  creditable  ftxxl  safety 
systems  service  in  a  timely 
manner  to  our  domestic  and 
international  clients,”  says  L.  L. 
(Lou)  (last,  CEO.  Miller  and 
Galbraith  both  are  I  AFP  Members. 

Chr.  Hansen  Appoints  Mr. 
Thomas  Barry  as  Group  Vice 
President 

Chr.  Hansen,  Inc.  announces 
the  formation  of  a  Savory 
Ingredients  Group  within  the 
company’s  North  American 
structure.  The  Savory  Ingredients 
Group  consists  of  the  North 
America  Flavor  Business  Unit  and 
the  North  America  Sea,soning 
Business  Unit. 

With  the  formation  of  this 
new  Savory  Ingredients  Group, 
(Ttr.  Hansen  appoints  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Barry  as  group  vice  president. 
Savory  Ingredients.  Mr.  Barry  has 
over  20  years  of  international 
management  experience  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a 
depth  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  savory  ingredient 
business.  He  received  his  B.S.  in 
biology  at  Marquette  University, 
his  M.S.  in  human  nutrition  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  his 
M.B.A.  at  Southern  Illinois  Univ¬ 
ersity. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Barry  has 
been  appointed  site  manager  of 
Chr.  Hansen’s  facility  in  Mahwah, 
NJ,  with  responsibility  for  the 
day-to-day  supervision  of  all 
functions  within  the  facility. 

Anderson  and  Lazaro 
Promoted  at  AIB  International 

Jon  R.  Anderson  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of 
audit  services  from  head  of  audit 
services  at  AIB  International. 

Judi  Lazaro  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  head  of  audit  services 
and  assumes  Anderson’s  overall 
responsibility  for  AIB  audit 
programs  within  North  America. 

Anderson  now  becomes 
responsible  for  all  AIB  food  safety 


and  occupational  safety  audit 
services  worldwide.  He  was 
director  of  occupational  safety 
education  before  becoming  head 
of  audit  services.  Before  that,  he 
worked  for  ten  years  as  the  senior 
safety  consultant  and  before  that, 
worked  five  years  as  an  all  food 
safety  auditor.  He  earned  a  B.S. 
degree  in  biological  sciences  from 
Kansas  State  University  in  1981. 

Lazart)  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Houston  where  she 
was  the  pre  law  society  president 
and  the  national  leadership 
society  president.  Prior  to  her 
work  with  AIB  International, 
Lazaro  was  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  US  Army  and  also 
worked  for  Fritt)-Lay,  Inc.  as  a 


production  supervisor  and  quality 
assurance  manager. 

The  International  Inflight  Food 
Service  Association  (IFSA) 
Announces  New  Chairperson 

IFSA  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
Ms.  Julie  Butner  is  the  new 
chairperson  of  its  Clovernment 
Affairs  Committee.  Ms.  Butner 
is  the  director,  global  quality 
systems  with  LSC  Sky  Chefs 
in  Arlington,  Texas. 

Ms.  Butner’s  background 
includes  both  bachelor’s  and 
ma.ster’s  degrees  in  food  related 
specialties,  several  certifications 
and  licenses,  and  extensive 
industry  experience. 


r 


Applied  Food  Protection 

What  do  you  think? 

The  DFES  Management  Committee  proposed 
to  change  the  name  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitation  to  Applied  Food  Protection. The 
Executive  Board  will  vote  on  this  change  at  their 
April  board  meeting.  Contact  any  Board  Member 
your  input  before  April  1 5, 2002. 


k  with 
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Tracking  Path  of  Virulent 
Bacteria  Via  the  Web 

Cornell  University  food 

science,  engineering  and 
computer  science  students 
have  joined  forces  to  develop  a 
web-based  software  and  a  data¬ 
base  to  track  and  compare  genetic 
footprints,  or  characteristics,  of 
bacteria.  For  scientists  who  track 
the  spread  and  sources  of  virulent 
bacteria,  the  students’  Patho¬ 
gen  Tracker  software  reduces 
from  days  and  hours  to  minutes 
the  time  spent  making  tedious 
strain  comparisons.  “Before 
Pathogen  Tracker,  in  this  labora¬ 
tory  we  were  using  three  differ¬ 
ent  databases  and  two  spread¬ 
sheets,”  says  Martin  Wiedmann, 
Clornell  a.ssistant  professor  of  food 
science.  The  food  scienti.sts 
sought  the  help  of  the  computer 
science  and  engineering  students, 
he  says,  because,  “we  knew  what 
we  wanted  but  we  didn’t  know' 
how  to  put  the  idea  U)gether.”  The 
new  database  is  novel  in  that  it 
allows  easy  comparisons  of  strain 
characteri.stics  and  visual  images 
of  molecular  subtypes  (DNA 
fingerprints).  The  tool  thus  allows 
re.searchers  quickly  to  assemble 
strain  subtype  data  from  different 
laboratories  in  order  to  analyze 
outbreaks  and  epidemics  of  many 
different  infectious  diseases  and 
to  a.ssess  the  biodiversity  of 
bacteria  in  general. 

Before  PathogenTracker, 
scientists  used  off-the-shelf  data¬ 
base  programs  to  track  foodborne 
pathogens.  But  in  1 999  VC'iedmann 
first  used  his  then-primitive 
database  to  help  limit  the  death 
toll  from  a  listeriosis  outbreak. 
Between  October  1998  and 
Tebruar>  1999,  more  than  100 
people  became  ill  and  21  people 
died  around  the  country  after 
eating  hot  dogs  contaminated 
with  a  rare  strain  of  Listeria 
monocytogenes  —  the  deadliest  of 
all  f(HKllx)me  bacteria.  Wiedmann’s 
work  allowed  the  (x*nters  for 
Disease  Uontrol  (CIXA  in  Atlanta 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the 


outbreak.  Consequently,  the 
contaminated  hot  dogs  were 
immediately  recalled  in  what  was 
to  become  one  of  history’s  largest 
food  recalls.  That  early  version  of 
Pathogen  Tracker  found  that  seven 
of  the  1 5  samples  had  identical 
genetic  fingerprints,  meaning  that 
the  same  strain  had  caused  the 
illness  in  seven  people.  The  CDC 
also  had  noticed  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  listeriosis  ca.ses,  but 
until  Wiedmann’s  fingerprints, 
they  did  not  know  the  strain  to 
look  for. 

One  of  the  students  who 
developed  the  new  database  in 
Wiedmann’s  laboratory,  Michael 
Cdiung  began  by  assembling  the 
pathogen  characteristics  that  the 
database  would  need.  This 
included  ribotype,  DNA  sequence 
and  phenotype  characteristics. 
La.st  fall,  (diung  began  working 
with  a  team  of  computer  science 
students  who  programmed  the 
software,  .set  up  the  web  server 
and  developed  the  software’s 
image-recognition  capabilities. 

By  the  end  of  fall  2000,  the 
program  was  complete.  But,  says 
(]hung,  “it  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  onto  multiple  computers 
and  it  was  difficult  to  add  new' 
features."  Over  the  past  year, 
U-hung,  Cornell  graduate  student 
Steven  (^ai,  undergraduate  student 
Mike  Bohlander  and  Qi  Sun, 
of  the  Cornell  (Computational 
Biology  Service  Unit,  have  greatly 
improved  the  program  so  that  it 
can  now  be  installed  on  larger 
web  servers  and  handle  a  larger 
load  of  data  and  queries. 


Currently  within  the  database 
there  are  thousands  of  digital 
fingerprints,  or  “isolates,”  of 
foodborne  pathogens,  spoilage 
organisms  and  other  bacteria  such 
as  L.  monocytogenes.  Pseudomo¬ 
nas,  Vibrio  parahaemolyticus. 
Streptococcus  and  lactic  acid 
bacteria. 

Ecolab  Announces  New 
Food  Safety  Services 

Ecolab  announced  it  has 
purchased  Audits  Inter¬ 
national,  a  Chicago,  Illinois- 
based  premier  provider  of  food 
safety  audits  and  food  retail 
quality  evaluations.  Audits 
International  is  a  provider  of 
national  food  safet\'  services  with 
annual  sales  of  approximately 
S3  million.  Terms  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  were  not  announced.  Audits 
International  has  been  providing 
food  safety  services  to  the  fo(xl- 
service  indu.stry  since  1982. 
Utilizing  audit  procedures 
designed  to  identify  food  safety 
procedures  that  comply  with 
local,  state  and  federal  food  safety 
codes.  Audits  International 
provides  quality  assurance  to 
restaurants,  hotels,  supermarkets, 
hospitality  and  other  food.service 
e.stablishments  through  over  1 50 
company-trained  field  auditors 
located  throughout  the  country. 
Audits  International’s  food  safety 
evaluations  are  custom  designed 
to  evaluate  and  improve  perfor¬ 
mance  at  the  individual  property. 
It  will  form  a  new  Ecolab  service 
biKsiness  and  operate  within  the 
IndiLstrial  and  Services  Sector  as 
a  separate  business.  This  business 
is  designed  to  provide  our  custom¬ 
ers  with  food  safety  services 
including  program  design,  on-site 
training  and  certification,  audits 
and  reporting. 

“As  part  of  the  continued 
pursuit  of  our  (Circle  the  Cus¬ 
tomer,  Circle  the  (ilobe  strategy, 
food  safety  services  is  a  natural 
extension  of  our  service  offer- 
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ing,”  said  Hcolab's  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  Allan  L. 
Schuman.  “Food  safety  is  one  of 
the  top  issues  facing  our  custom¬ 
ers  today,  and  Audits  International 
is  designed  to  provide  scientific 
food  safety  services  with  our 
technology-based  and  certified 
service  team.  We  are  now  in  an 
even  better  position  to  partner 
with  our  food  service  customers 
on  the  behavioral  and  training 
aspects  of  food  safety." 

Plum  Good  in  Killing 
£.  coli.  Other  Pathogens 
in  Meat 

Behold,  the  power  of ... 
dried  plums?  Long  the 
subject  of  many  medical 
jokes,  dried  plums,  according  to 
a  Kansas  State  University  food 
microbiologist,  can  also  serve  an 
additional  purpose  -  they  possess 
antimicrobial  properties  that  can 
help  make  meat  products  safer. 
Daniel  Y.C.  Fung,  a  K-State 
professor  of  animal  sciences  and 
industry,  and  his  graduate  re¬ 
search  assistant,  Leslie  Fhompson, 
have  tested  the  effect  that  varying 
levels  of  dried  plum  mixtures  had 
on  ground  meat  that  was  contami¬ 
nated  with  common  foodborne 
pathogens.  Their  research, 
sponsored  by  the  (lalifornia  Dried 
Plum  Board,  indicates  that  raw 
meats  mixed  with  as  little  as  3 
percent  of  plum  extract  are  over 
90  percent  effective  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  major  food- 
borne  pathogens  such  as  E  coli 
()157:H7,  SalnKmella,  Listeria, 

Y.  enterocolitica  and  Staphylococ¬ 
cus. 

Fung  has  previously  con¬ 
ducted  research  using  spices  such 
as  garlic  and  cinnamon  to  kill 
foodborne  pathogens  in  ground 
beef.  Unlike  spices,  which  can 
alter  the  taste  of  meats,  Fung  said 
the  plum  extracts  lack  a  “plum 
taste”  so  foods  taste  “normal.” 


Similar  research  conducted  b) 
scientists  at  Texas  A&M  University 
has  found  that  adding  dried  plum 
mixtures  to  raw  meat  improved 
the  quality  of  reheated  products 
by  enhancing  the  moisture  of  the 
meat.  Fung  said  adding  dried 
plum  mixtures  to  meat  works  as 
an  antioxidant  to  prevent  lipid 
oxidation,  which  is  similar  to 
freezer  burn  in  meat,  as  well  as 
being  an  antimicrobial  agent  to 
kill  pathogens. 

Fung  said  he  is  excited  about 
the  use  of  plum  extracts.  In 
addition  to  suppressing  patho¬ 
gens,  he  said  the  extract  also  has 
“good  functionality”  as  it  can 
enhance  the  moistness  of  meat 
and  increase  the  yields.  He  said 
adding  a  prune  mixture  would  be 
most  applicable  to  school  lunch 
programs,  where  meat  products 
are  prepared  at  central  locations 
and  re  warmed  at  satellite  kitch¬ 
ens.  Fung  hopes  to  expand  the 
research  to  poultry  products  such 
as  chicken  and  turkey.  Future 
research  will  involve  experiments 
to  determine  if  plum  extracts  can 
extend  the  shelf  life  of  meats  as 
well.  “The  potential  is  unlimited, 
this  is  a  win-win  situation  for 
everybody  involved  in  food 
science  and  safety,”  Fung  said. 

Transporters  and 
Retailers:  Food  Security 
Preventive  Measures 
Guidance 

This  guidance  represents 

the  FDA’s  current  thinking 
on  appropriate  measures 
that  can  be  taken  by  food  estab¬ 
lishments  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  food  being  subjected  to  tamp¬ 
ering  or  criminal  or  terrorist 
actions.  It  does  not  create  or 
confer  any  rights  for  or  on  any 
person  and  does  not  operate  to 
bind  FDA  or  the  public.  This 
guidance  is  being  issued  in 
accordance  with  FDA's  (iood 
Ciiiidance  Practices  regulation 


(21  CFR  10.1 15;  65  FR  56468; 
September  19,  2000). 

This  guidance  is  designed  as 
an  aid  to  operators  of  food 
establishments  (i.e.  firms  that 
produce,  process,  store,  repack, 
relabel,  distribute,  or  transport 
food  or  food  ingredients  or  that 
prepare  or  distribute  food  at 
retail).  It  identifies  preventive 
measures  that  they  can  take  to 
minimize  the  risk  that  food  under 
their  control  will  be  subject  to 
tampering  or  criminal  or  terrorist 
actions.  It  is  relevant  to  all  sectors 
of  the  food  system  (i.e.,  from 
farm-to-table),  including  farms, 
aquaculture  facilities,  fishing 
vessels,  producers,  transportation 
operations,  processing  facilities, 
packing  facilities,  warehouses, 
and  retail  and  food-service 
establishments.  Operators  of  food 
establishments  are  encouraged  to 
review  their  current  procedures 
and  controls  in  light  of  the 
potential  for  tampering  or 
criminal  or  terrorist  actions  and 
make  appropriate  improvements. 
This  guidance  is  designed  to  focus 
operators  sequentially  on  each 
segment  of  the  farm-to-table 
system  that  is  within  their  con¬ 
trol,  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
tampering  or  criminal  or  terrorist 
action  at  each  .segment. 

Implementing  enhanced 
preventive  measures  requires  the 
commitment  of  management  and 
employees  to  be  successful  and, 
therefore,  both  should  participate 
in  their  development  and  review. 
This  guidance  is  divided  into 
seven  sections  that  relate  to 
individual  components  of  a  food 
e.stablishment  operation:  manage¬ 
ment  of  food  security;  physical 
security;  employees;  computer 
systems;  raw  materials  and 
packaging;  operations;  and 
finished  products.  It  also  covers 
security  strategies  and  evaluation 
of  the  security  system.  Not  all  of 
the  guidance  contained  in  this 
document  is  appropriate  or 
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practical  for  evcr\  food  establish¬ 
ment.  Operators  should  review 
the  guidance  in  each  section  that 
relates  to  a  component  of  their 
operation,  and  assess  which 
preventive  measures  are  suitable 
for  their  operation.  A  process 
called  Operational  Risk  .Manage¬ 
ment  (ORM)  may  also  help 
operators  prioritize  the  preven¬ 
tive  measures  that  are  most  likely 
to  have  the  greatest  impact  on 
reducing  the  risk  of  tampering  or 
criminal  or  terrorist  actions 
against  food  under  their  control 
(See:  Food  Safetv  and  Security- 
Operational  Risk  .Management 
Systems  Approach,  November  26, 
2001 ;  www.cfsan.fda.gov). 


Risk  Assessment  of 
Campylobacter  sm  in 
Broiler  Chickens  and 
Vibrio  sm  in  Seafood 

Preliminary  documents 
on  hazard  identification, 
exposure  assessment  and 
hazard  characterization  of 
(’(iDipylohacter  spp.  in  broiler 
chickens  and  Vibrio  spp.  in 
seafood  have  now  been  po.sted 
on  both  the  FAO  (www.  fao.org, 
W A ICEN  r  FAOl NFO /EC;0- 
NO.MlC,/ESN  pagerisk/techdoc 
htm)  and  WHO  (www.  who.int 
fsf  mbriskassess/Tech%20docs. 
htm)  Web  sites.  These  documents 
were  review  ed  during  the  Joint 
FAO  WHO  Expert  (Consultation 
on  Risk  of  Microbiological 
Hazards  in  Foods  which  took 
place  in  W  HO  Headquarters, 
(ieneva  July  23  to  27,  2001 
( w  w  w.fao.org  WA  KCENT 
FAOINFO/ECONOMIC/ESN 
pagerisk/reportCCX'.pdf)  and 
( w  w  w.who.int  fsf  mbriskassess 
reportcv.pdf).  A  “Call  for  Public 
(Comment,  Scientific  Data  and 
Information"  has  also  been  issued 
( w w w.fao.org  WA KCENT ' 
FA()lNFO/E(CONOMl(C/ESN/ 
pagerisk/callcom2 . htm )  ( w w'  w. 
vv  ho .  i  n t  fsf  mbriskassess/ 


(Call_for_comments2.htm).  This 
invites  all  interested  parties  to 
review  these  documents  and 
provide  FAO  and  WHO  with  their 
comments  as  well  as  any  perti¬ 
nent  data  and  information  that 
they  may  have.  If  you  have  further 
comments  on  these  documents, 
please  submit  them  to  FAO  and 
W  HO  for  consideration  in  the 
revision  of  the  documents  in  the 
course  of  2002. 

Outbreak  of  Saimonella 
Serotype  kottbus 
Infections  Associated 
with  Eating  Alfalfa 
Sprouts  —  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico 

On  March  12,  2001,  the 

(California  Department  of 
Flealth  Services  ((CDHS) 
identified  a  cluster  oi  Salmonella 
kottbus  isolates  with  indistin¬ 
guishable  pulsed-field  gel  electro¬ 
phoresis  (PF(iE)  patterns.  During 
February  1-May  1,  (CDHS  identi¬ 
fied  23  patients  with  S.  kottbus 
infections  in  several  (California 
counties  and  an  additional  patient 
from  Arizona.  Fhis  report  summa¬ 
rizes  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  outbreak,  which 
identified  cases  in  four  states  and 
implicated  alfalfa  sprouts  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  single  facility.  The 
median  age  of  case-patients  was 
36  years  (range:  9  to  “'2  years);  16 
patients  (67%)  were  female. 
'I'vventy-one  patients  developed  an 
acute  diarrheal  illne.ss,  and  three 
patients  had  urinary  tract  infec¬ 
tions.  Three  patients  were 
hospitalized. 

Tsing  a  standardized  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  a  matched  case-control 
study  was  conducted.  A  case 
was  defined  as  culture-confirmed 
,V.  kottbus  infection  with  onset 
after  January  2001  in  a  (California 
resident  w  ith  an  isolate  having  the 
outbreak  PF(iE  pattern.  The  first 


10  reported  (California  patients 
were  matched  with  two  controls 
by  age  group,  sex,  and  city  prefix 
code.  Fifteen  ((i3%)  of  23  patients 
ate  alfalfa  sprouts  during  the  week 
before  becoming  ill.  A  significant 
association  was  found  between 
eating  alfalfa  sprouts  and  illness 
(matched  odds  ratio:  S.S;  95%  con¬ 
fidence  interval=1.2— 26. 1).  No 
other  food  or  restaurant  exposure 
was  significantly  associated  with 
illness.  Follow  ing  the  case-control 
study,  32  patients  infected  with 
the  outbreak  strain  of  A.  kottbus 
were  identified  in  (California  (24), 
Arizona  (six),  (Colorado  (one), 
and  New  .Mexico  (one). 

.A  traceback  investigation 
identified  a  single  sprout  pro¬ 
ducer  as  the  source  of  the  con¬ 
taminated  sprouts.  Rev  iew  of  the 
sprouter's  production  records 
indicated  that  a  single  seed  lot 
was  temporally  associated  with 
the  dates  of  illness  onset.  A  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  sample  of  this  seed  lot 
yielded  S.  kottbus.  Fhese  seeds 
were  imported  from  Au.stralia  in 
November  2()()(),  but  no  further 
information  about  the  distribution 
of  this  seed  lot  was  available. 
(Cultures  from  two  floor  drains 
in  the  production  facility  also 
yielded  S.  kottbus.  Patient,  seed, 
and  environmental  isolates  all  had 
indistinguishable  PF(jE  patterns. 
Although  the  implicated  seed  lot 
was  last  used  on  March  29,  the 
sprouter  issued  a  voluntary  recall 
of  all  sprout  products  on  April  17, 
and  ceased  all  sprout  production 
pending  further  internal  review 
of  their  production  processes. 
Review  t)f  decontamination  and 
di.stribution  records  indicated  that 
at  least  some  seeds  underwent 
heat  treatment  ft)llowed  by  a 
2,()()()-ppm  sodium  hy  pochlorite 
treatment  for  1 5  minutes.  The 
US.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  (FDA)  recommends  decon¬ 
tamination  of  seeds  with  one  or 
more  treatments  (e.g.,  soaking  in 
a  2(),()()()-ppm  calcium  hypochlo- 
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rite  for  15  minutes)  that  have 
been  approved  for  reduction  of 
pathogens  in  seeds.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  alternative  seed  decon¬ 
tamination  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  sprout  producers 
subsequently  agreed  to  use  only 
the  FDA-recommended  2(),0()()- 
ppm  soak  when  sprout  produc¬ 
tion  resumed. 

With  Updated  Information, 
“You  Can  Prevent  Food- 
borne  Illness” 

Each  year  there  are  an 

estimated  76  million  cases 
of  foodborne  illness  in  the 
United  States.  They  result  in  5, ()()() 
deaths  and  75,000  hospitalizations, 
according  to  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention. 
Many  of  these  illnesses  can  be 
avoided  by  following  a  few  basic 
food  safety  guidelines  outlined  in 
a  newly  updated  20-page  bulletin 
available  through  Washington 
State  University  Catoperative 
Extension.  It  is  designed  to  help 
consumers,  as  well  as  food 
professionals,  understand  the 
causes  and  consequences  of 
foodborne  illnesses,  and  act  to 
reduce  the  risks.  The  bulletin, 
“You  can  prevent  foodborne 
illness,”  is  a  collaborative  project 
of  Washington  State  University, 
the  University  of  Idaho  and 
Oregon  State  University. 

According  to  WSU  food 
specialist  Val  Hillers,  the  bulletin 
is  unique  in  that  it  reflects  the 
opinion  of  experts  from  around 
the  nation  as  to  what  is  the  most 
important  information  to  provide 
the  public  about  safe  food  han¬ 
dling  and  preparation.  “It's  more 
detailed  than  our  previous 
publications,  and  it’s  more 
extensive  than  any  I’ve  seen  in 
the  country,”  Hillers  said.  “It’s 
designed  primarily  for  interested 
consumers  but  will  also  be  useful 
for  food  safety  professionals  and 
educators.”  When  it  comes  to 


preventing  foodborne  illnesses, 
following  five  basic  food  safet)’ 
guidelines  is  still  the  be.st  ap¬ 
proach:  Practice  good  personal 
hygiene,  cook  foods  adequately, 
avoid  cross-contamination  with 
uncooked  meats,  keep  foods  at 
safe  temperatures  and  avoid  foods 
from  unsafe  sources. 

“The  single  most  important 
thing  you  can  do  to  prevent 
foodborne  illness  is  to  wash  your 
hands  frequently,  just  like  your 
mother  told  you,”  Hillers  said.  The 
bulletin  provides  practical  and 
comprehensive  information  on 
how  to  put  the  five  food  safety 
guidelines  to  use  and  which  foods 
present  the  most  risk.  It  also 
details  the  most  common  known 
contaminants  that  are  carried  by 
food  and  how'  they  get  into  food. 

It  also  has  information  on  popula¬ 
tions  that  are  at  highest  risk  from 
foodborne  pathogens  and  the 
foods  they  should  avoid. 

(k)pies  of  “You  can  prevent 
foodborne  illness”  (Bulletin 
PNW()25())  can  be  ordered 
through  the  WSU  (Cooperative 
Extension  Bulletins  office  for 
$1.00,  plus  $1.00  for  shipping. 

To  order,  call  toll-free  at  800.72.5. 
1765  and  request  Bulletin 
PNW0250,  or  order  on-line  by 
visiting  http://pubs.wsu.edu.  An 
abbreviated  version  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  bulletin 
also  can  be  viewed  at  the  recently 
updated  Web  site  w  ww.  food 
safety.wsu.edu. 

European  Food  Safety 
Authority  Approved 

A  chronology  of  outbreaks 
of  foodborne  disease  and 
food  scares,  notably 
bovine  spongiform  encephalopa¬ 
thy  and  dioxins  in  animal  feed, 
has  damaged  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  safety  of  the  food 
supply  and  the  ability  and  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  to  ensure  that  food  is  safe. 


In  November  2()()(),  the  European 
(Commission  put  forward  a 
proposal  for  a  Regulation  laying 
down  the  general  principles  of 
food  law  and  establishing  the 
European  Food  Authority.  The 
European  Parliament  approved 
the  creation  of  an  independent 
European  Food  Safet>  Authority 
(EFSA)  in  a  final  agreement  on 
December  1 1,  2001  so  that  the 
EFSA  can  start  operating  in  the 
first  half  of  2002.  "Safety”  has  also 
been  added  to  the  title  of  the  new 
bod\  through  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Parliament.  The 
EFSA  will  have  a  broad  mandate, 
including  a  wide  range  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  support  tasks 
on  all  matters  having  a  direct  or 
indirect  impact  on  food  safet)'. 

Fhe  EFSA’s  mission,  therefore, 
includes  the  provision  of  scien¬ 
tific  opinions  on  all  issues  in 
relation  to  animal  health  and 
welfare,  plant  health,  and  geneti¬ 
cally  modified  organisms  without 
prejudice  to  the  competence 
conferred  to  the  Agency  for  the 
Evaluation  for  Medicinal  Products 
(EMEA).  Fhe  EFSA  will  also  have 
a  majttr  task  in  informing  the 
public  about  its  activities. 

The  European  Parliament 
also  adopted  an  amendment  that 
would  put  in  place  a  management 
board  of  15  members,  including  a 
representative  of  the  (Commis¬ 
sion.  Four  members  of  the  Board 
will  have  backgrounds  in  con¬ 
sumer  and  industry  matters. 
Members  would  be  appointed  by 
the  (Council  in  consultation  with 
the  European  Parliament.  The 
Parliament  has  also  agreed  that 
the  management  board  will 
nominate  a  candidate  executive 
director,  who  will  be  required  to 
give  a  statement  and  an.swer 
questions  in  front  of  Parliament 
before  appointment.  Fhe  location 
of  the  new  authority  is,  however, 
yet  to  be  decided  and  will  be 
hosted  in  the  interim  in  Brussels. 
Helsinki  (Finland),  Parma  (Italy), 
Lille  (France),  and  Barcelona 
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(Spain)  are  among  the  reported 
eandidates  for  its  permanent 
location.  Further  information  on 
the  EFSA  can  be  found  on  the 
European  (a)mmission’s  Web  site 
at  http;  7etiropa.eu.int /  comm 
food/ fs/efa/i  ndex_en .  html . 

Escherichia  coHQW 
Outbreak  Associated 
with  the  Ingestion  of 
Unpasteurized  Goat’s 
Miik  in  British  Coiumbia, 
2001 

Public  health  inspectors 

from  the  (Central  Vancouver 
Island  Health  Region 
((A'lHR)  investigated  an  outbreak 
o(  Escherichia  coli  ()15"’:H"’  in 
August  2001 .  The  source  of  the 
implicated  goat’s  milk  in  this 
outbreak  was  from  a  co-operative 
farm  .south  of  Nanaimo,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  British  (Colum¬ 
bia  (Fi.(C.).  Nubian  goats  were  co¬ 
owned  by  18  families  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak.  The  product  label 
on  the  distributed  milk  read  as 
follows:  "milked  under  the 
strictest  sanitary'  conditions.  If 
pasteurization  is  desired,  heat  at 
■’2. HE  (C  for  30  seconds  then 
refrigerate”. 

linpastetirized  milk  from  this 
facility  had  been  distributed  to 
participating  families  for  approxi¬ 
mately  10  years.  E.  coli  OlSTiH” 
was  first  isolated  from  a  1  year  old 
child  in  a  stool  specimen  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Nanaimo  Hospital  on 
August  14,  2001.  Follow-up  by 


public  health  inspectors  impli¬ 
cated  either  a  visit  to  a  petting 
farm  August  5,  2001  or  the 
consumption  of  unpasteurized 
goat's  milk.  No  other  food  source 
seemed  to  be  implicated.  Two 
other  children  from  the  same 
family  (ages  2  and  7)  also  became 
ill  with  bloody  diarrhea  within  2 
to  4  days  of  the  first  child  falling 
ill.  The  family  with  the  three  ill 
children  had  joined  the  co¬ 
operative  3  months  earlier.  Two 
children  from  another  family, 
visiting  the  co-operative  farm,  also 
became  infected.  Two  of  these 
five  infected  children  were 
hospitalized  and  developed 
hemolytic-uremic  syndrome. 

I'wo  1  litre  glass  bottles  of 
milk  from  a  batch  of  seven  bottles 
purcha.sed  by  the  first  family  on 
August  5,  2001  were  sent  to  the 
Food  Poi.soning  section,  British 
(Columbia  (Centre  for  Disease 
Control  Society  (B(XT)(]S) 
Laboratory  Services  on  August  I", 
2001 .  Milk  was  enriched  in 
Doyle's  broth  overnight  at  44. SEC 
and  the  following  morning  one 
bottle  was  found  presumptively 
positive  by  VTP"  (Bioflontrol 
.Systems,  Inc.),  a  visual  immiino- 
precipitate  a.ssay  that  detects 
enterohemorraghic  E.  coli. 
Stibsequent  isolation  of  typical 
colorless  colonies  on  sorbitol 
.Mac(4)nkey  agar  (£.  coli  OlS'^iH^ 
does  not  ferment  sorbitol)  were 
identified  as  verotoxin  gene 
positive  E.  coli  ()1S"';H"’  in  the 
Enterics  section,  B(X44(;S  Labora- 
torv  Services.  All  three  stools 


samples  received  from  infected 
individuals  matched  the  finger¬ 
printing  by  pulsed  field  gel 
electrophoresis  (PFCE)  subtyping 
pattern  found  in  the  goat’s  milk. 
Of  interest,  fifteen  typical  colo¬ 
nies  picked  from  direct  plates 
(before  enrichment)  were  not 
found  to  be  E.  coli  OlSTiH" 
biochemically.  This  observation, 
and  failure  to  isolate  E.  coli  from 
the  .second  bottle  of  milk  indi¬ 
cates  the  pathogenic  E.  coli 
015‘’:H"'  was  present  in  low 
numbers  in  the  milk. 

On  Augirst  23,  2001  an 
advisory  for  raw  milk  suspected 
in  this  E.  coli  015'^:H""  outbreak 
was  issued  by  the  Acting  Medical 
Health  Officer  in  the  CVTHR.  No 
further  ca.ses  were  identified, 
(atmmercial  pasteurization  of 
milk  was  first  introduced  in  1893 
after  Louis  Pasteur  discovered  the 
process  inactivated  spoilage 
organisms  in  wine.  Today  milk  is 
pasteurized  both  to  destroy 
pathogenic  bacteria  that  may  be 
present,  and  to  improve  the  shelf 
life.  Pasteurization  of  milk  is 
required  by  law  in  B.C. 

Although  the  link  between 
consumption  of  raw  milk  and 
disea.se  is  well  established  for 
several  organisms  (£.  coli, 
Campylohdcter,  Listeria,  Salmo¬ 
nella,  Staphylococcus,  Yersinia) 
there  are  .still  uninformed  indi¬ 
viduals  who  persist  in  the  belief 
that  raw  dairy'  products  are 
healthier,  and  that  pasteurized 
products  are  less  beneficial,  and 
even  harmful. 


Visit  our  Web  site 
www.foodprotection.org 
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L.  J.  Star  Incorporated 


L.  J.  Star  Inc.  Sterile  Visual 
Flow  Indicators  Meet  3A 
and  FDA  Requirements 

Designed  to  be  mounted  in¬ 
line  for  high  purity  applica¬ 
tions,  these  sterile-design  visual 
flow  indicators  provide  operators 
with  a  clear  view  of  the  flow  of 
virtually  any  process  pipeline 
fluid  or  powder.  I’hey  feature 
an  internal-flush  style  that  meets 
FDA  and  3A  specifications,  based 
on  a  unique  O-ring  seal  design 
that  minimizes  traps  where 
bacteria  can  build  up.  Polished 
stainless  steel  connections 
include  sanitary  clamp  as  stan¬ 
dard,  with  butt  weld  and  flange 
as  special  order  items. 

Other  premium  standard 
features  include  the  use  of 
borosilicate  glass,  a  product 
contact  surface  of  220  Grit 
Electropolish  and  an  armored 
housing  to  help  protect  the  glass 
from  external  objects  and  pipe 
stress.  Units  can  be  used  during 
SIP/(dP  and  sterilizing/  autoclav¬ 
ing. 

Units  are  available  in  tube  OD 
sizes  from  1/2  to  4  inches  with 
standard  lengths  from  2-3/4  to 
6  inches,  depending  on  OD  and 


ratings  up  to  150  PSIG.  CAi.stom 
designs  and  lengths  are  also 
available. 

Standard  material  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  316L  stainless  steel  with 
full  material  traceability.  For 
corrosive  service,  llastelloy  is  also 
available.  EPDM  is  the  standard 
O-ring  material  with  Silicone, 
Viton,  and  FFP  jacketed  silicone 
as  options. 

L.  J.  Star  Incorporated, 
Twinsburg,  OH 
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LF490/LF420  Sanitary 
Electromagnetic  Flowmeter 
from  Toshiba 

he  1.F490/LF420  Series 
Teflon'”  lined  magmeter  is 
3-A  approved  ft)r  applications 
handling  food  and  beverages. 

Toshiba’s  LF49()  Series 
Sanitary  Magmeter  is  available 
with  a  mechanically  retained 
Feflon  or  ceramic  liner.  Fhese 
liners  have  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  in  C4ean-in-Place 
situations  where  steam  cleaning 
or  continuous  slurry  exposure 
could  damage  or  stress  normal 
Teflon  liners  over  time.  Fhe 
Feflon  liner  is  molded  into 
a  special  stainless  steel  mesh  that 
is  mechanically  retained  in  the 
flowtube  giving  it  exceptional 
durability  and  long  life  in  steam 
cleaning  applications.  An  optional 
high  temperature  ceramic  lined 
magmeter  is  also  available  for 
those  applications  requiring 
operation  up  to  18()°(/ 


Suspended  particles  and  other 
organic  materials  found  in  food 
applications  are  picked  up  as 
electrochemical  noise  by  the 
magmeter's  electrodes.  This 
excess  noise  can  make  the 
magmeter’s  output  erratic  and 
inaccurate  if  not  properly  filtered 
out.  In  1993,  Toshiba  devek)ped 
a  special  patented  noise  suppres¬ 
sion  circuit  that  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  any  noise  caused  by  food 
particles.  T  he  result  is  a  magmeter 
with  a  very  stable  and  accurate 
output  in  food  applications. 

T’oshiba’s  patented  Functional 
Field  Distribution  Technology 
works  effectively  to  eliminate  the 
errors  of  non-symmetrical  flow 
caused  by  upstream  projections 
such  as  an  elbow.  T  here  is  no 
need  to  make  expensive  piping 
changes  to  accommodate  the 
Toshiba  sanitary  magmeter. 

Simply  mount  the  meter  an>  - 
where. 

Toshiba  International  (Corp¬ 
oration,  Hou.ston,  TX 
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Wall  Mounted  CO,  Analyzer 
from  CEA  Instruments,  Inc. 

The  newly  impro\ed  (CFA  266 
is  a  wall  mounted  infrared 
(X),  gas  analyzer  contained  in  a 
water  and  dust  tight  NEM  A  4x 
enclosure  with  digital  display 
readout.  Ranges  of  0-2000  ppm, 
0-5000  ppm,  0-1%,  0-2'A.,  0-5%, 
0-10‘A),  or  0-20%  are  available.  T  he 
sample  gas  is  continuoush  drawn 
into  the  unit  through  a  built-in  air 
pump.  A  self-draining  water  trap 


The  publishers  do  not  U'cirrcinl,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  products  or  descriptions  herein, 
nor  do  they  so  warrant  any  views  or  opinions  offered  by  the  manufacturer  of  said  articles  and  products. 
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and  dust  filter  are  also  provided. 
I'he  unit  includes  0-S  V1)C  and 
4-20  mA  outputs  and  two  user 
adjustable  alarms  and  contact 
relays. 

The  Cd’A  266  is  applicable 
for  tise  in  indoor  air  monitoring, 
food  related  industries,  breweries, 
mushroom  growing,  greenhouse 
horticulture,  welding,  office 
ventilation  systems,  cooling 
systems,  hazardous  environments, 
laboratory  and  research  projects, 
and  various  other  applications 
where  (X),  levels  have  to  be 
monitored  and/or  controlled. 

CHA  Instruments,  Inc., 
Hmerson,  NJ 
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Sensotec,  Inc.  Amplified 
Miniature  Pressure  Transmitter 

The  Sen.sotec  .Model  A-l()5a  is 
a  versatile,  flush  diaphragm, 
miniature  pressure  tran.sducer 
which  delivers  a  high-level, 
internally-amplified  I-SVIX;, 
1-1()V1K;,  or  4-2()mA  output 
signal.  It  has  an  integral  voltage 
regulator  and  will  accept  an 
excitation  of  1-6  or  1-1  I  V  IX!. 

The  flush  diaphragm  is  welded 
and  measures  only  .355"  in 
diameter.  This  design  creates 
zero  dead  volume  and  makes  the 
A- 105a  ideal  for  operations  which 
involve  the  robotic  spraying  or 
application  of  paints  or  other 
media  which  can  clog  conven¬ 
tional  pressure  ports.  I'he  A-l()5a 
is  fully  welded  from  1"’-4PH 
stainless  .steel  and  hermetically 
sealed,  making  it  a  solid  per¬ 
former  in  harsh  or  corrosive 
environments. 

I'he  A-l()5a  is  sensitive 
enough  to  measure  ranges  from 
()-2()()  psig,  yet  .sturdy  enough  to 
handle  pres.sures  of  0-1 5, ()()()  psig. 
Designed  with  a  one  piece,  heavy- 
sidewall  body,  this  rugged  unit 
provides  overload  protection  to 
lOO'A.  (.safe)  and  300"<>  (burst). 


Operating  temperature  is  from 
-65°  to  300°F  and  a  number  of 
compensated  ranges  are  available. 
The  A-l()5a  features  a  7/16-20 
IJNF  thread. 

.Sensotec,  Inc.,  Columbus,  OH 
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Ventilex  USA 


Ventilex  Fluid  Bed  Dryer  with 
Unique  Design  is  Ideal  for 
Conditioning  in  the  Food  and 
Dairy  Industries 

Fluid  Bed  Dryers  from  V^entilex 
USA,  with  a  revolutionary  yet 
simple  transport  design  and 
unique  drive  system,  are  ideal  for 
conditioning  a  wide  variety  of 
dairy  and  food  products  from 
cheese  and  lactose  to  cereals, 
chocolate,  breadcrumbs  and  .soya. 

The  V'entilex  design  is  unique 
because  the  entire  dryer  is  part 
of  the  movement  or  conveyance 
of  the  dairy  or  food  product. 

The  amplitude  of  the  movement 
remains  constant  while  the 
frequency  can  be  varied  over  a 
wide  range  according  to  the 
required  transport  speed,  which 
enables  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  product  drying  times.  Since 
the  amount  of  air  needed  for 
drying  is  minimal,  Ventilex  Fluid 
Bed  Dryers  produce  big  benefits 
in  terms  of  smaller  ancillary 
equipment  and  large  energy 
savings. 

The  heart  of  the  Ventilex 
transport  system  is  the  revolution¬ 
ary  but  logical  drive  mechanism, 
in  which  the  dryer  is  supported 
on  air  bellows,  which  are  accu¬ 


rately  adjusted  according  to  the 
product  requirements.  The  entire 
dryer  is  attached  to  the  upper 
steel  C  beams  and  the  entire 
product  bed  is  raised  and  moved 
forward  within  the  Fluid  Bed 
Dryer  simultaneously. 

The  air  bellows  keep  the 
correct  amount  of  spring  action 
across  the  Fluid  Bed  Dryer  as  they 
are  all  connected  to  the  same 
pressurized  control  .system.  A 
pressure  monitor  closely  checks 
the  air  pressure  to  ensure  that  the 
bellows  are  not  over-  or  under¬ 
pressurized  and  the  pressure  is 
kept  within  a  very  accurate  range. 

With  this  .simple  system, 
processors  are  assured  that 
product  is  transported  in  a  first 
in-first  out  series,  one  of  the 
biggest  advantages  the  Ventilex 
mechanism  offers  over  vibratory 
drives.  The  entire  time-proven 
drive  system  has  few  moving  parts 
and  is  simple  in  design,  so  it  is 
ea.sy  to  maintain  and  is  mechani¬ 
cally  reliable. 

All  Ventilex  Fluid  Bed  Dryers 
are  constructed  with  stainless 
steel  in  the  process  areas.  Op¬ 
tional  equipment  available 
includes  a  Clean  In  Place  (CIP) 
.system  and  a  Sanitary  Design 
Standard  that  exceeds  strict  USDA 
guidelines  for  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

Ventilex  USA,  Mason,  OH 
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Breakthrough  in  Rapid,  On-site 
Diagnostic  Test  for  Mad  Cow 
Disease  from  Genesis 
Bioventures,  Inc. 

Genesis  Bioventures,  Inc. 

(formerly  BioLabs,  Inc.)  has 
announced  that  one  of  its  port¬ 
folio  companies.  Prion  Develop¬ 
mental  Laboratories,  Inc.  (PDL)  is 
currently  in  late-stage  discussions 
with  a  European  pharmaceutical 
company  to  provide  them  with  an 
easy-to-use,  patents  pending  rapid 
strip  test  for  detecting  Bovine 
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Spongi form  Encephalopathy 
(BSE),  or  Mad  (x)w  Disease. 

The  lateral  flow  strip  test, 
developed  by  scientists  at  PDL, 
has  been  tested  at  (>ase  Western 
Reserve  University  (CWRU)  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  and  the  Institute 
for  Basic  Research  and  Develop¬ 
mental  Disabilities  (IBR)  in  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  It  is  similar  to  a 
home  pregnancy  test  and  will  be 
used  on-site  using  brain  tissue 
taking  less  than  five  minutes  to 
complete  with  accurate,  easily 
interpreted  results.  To  date,  there 
are  no  rapid  tests  that  can  be 
performed  at  the  slaughterhouse 
that  will  ensure  that  BSE  infected 
cattle  do  not  enter  the  human 
food  chain.  In  addition  to  BSE,  the 
PDL  test  platform  has  also  been 
used  to  successfully  detect  prion 
diseases  in  human  and  other 
animal  brain  tissue. 

The  strip  test,  utilizing  PDL’s 
patents  pending  proprietary 
reagents  and  assay  technology  has 
been  proven  to  be  simple  yet 
accurate  and  inexpensive.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  test  will  be 
reviewed  and  evaluated  in  Europe 
Q1  2002  prior  to  being  certified 
for  commercial  release  in  the 
massive  global  cattle  industry. 

The  vitality  of  the  beef  industry 
in  Europe,  and  more  recently 
Japan,  depends  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  a  test.  The  detection 
of  BSE  in  Japan  suggests  that  the 
disease  may  in  fact  be  worldwide. 
The  ultimate  size  of  the  world 
market  for  a  post-mortem  test  is 
nearly  100  million  head  of  cattle 
per  year. 

Employing  a  new  methodol¬ 
ogy,  researchers  in  Israel  recently 
discovered  prions  in  urine,  a  find¬ 
ing  that  was  previously  thought 
to  be  improbable.  Studies  to  date 
have  shown  that  the  pnnein  can 
be  found  in  urine  well  before 
symptoms  appear  and  laboratories 
worldwide  have  been  hastening 
to  validate  the  discovery.  PDL  has 
now  confirmed  the  presence  of 


prions  in  urine  samples  of 
infected  animals  by  using  PDL’s 
proprietary  reagents.  Research 
is  currently  underway  to  adapt 
the  PDL  test  for  analysis  of  urine 
samples,  which  would  provide 
the  world’s  first  practical  pre- 
mortem  diagnostic  test  for  BSE. 
Once  the  test  has  been  proven  in 
cattle,  development  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  test  for  humans 
and  other  animals  would  be 
accelerated,  ensuring  safe  blood 
products,  donor  tissue  and 
surgical  instruments. 

Genesis  Bioventures,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY 
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IQ  Scientific  Instruments  Palm 
pH  Meter  Uses  Glass  or  Non- 
Glass  Probes 

This  1Q4()()  pH  system  com¬ 
bines  the  convenience  of  low 
maintenance  stainless  .steel  pH 
probes  with  the  power  of  the  PDA 
(personal  digital  assistant).  The 
system  is  a  pH  module  coupled 
with  the  best  selling  Handspring 
Visor™  with  Palm  OS™  operating 
system. 

Data  can  be  easily  gathered 
and  sent  to  a  P(;  with  the  push 
of  a  button  and  the  last  50  cali¬ 
brations  are  stored  to  keep  you 
compliant  with  regulations. 
Eeatures  include  touch-screen 
graphics  display,  pop-up  windows 
and  on-screen  troubleshooting 


guides  for  each  function.  You  can 
even  save  digitized  handwritten 
notes  and  sketches  with  your  pH 
readings.  Other  1Q4()()  features 
are  high/ low  pH  level  alerts, 
recalibration,  alarms,  automatic 
buffer  recognition,  save/recall  of 
up  to  9999  records  and  automatic 
temperature  compensation.  A 
cradle  is  included  so  the  IQ4()0 
can  be  used  as  either  a  handheld 
or  bench  top  pH  meter. 

IQ  Scientific  Instruments, 
Inc.,  San  Diego,  (^A 
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Italcoppie  "TRE"  Low  Cost 
RTD  Probes  from  the 
Instrumentation  Group 

The  Instrumentation  Ciroup 
has  introduced  a  new  series 
of  low  cost,  high  performance 
Italcoppie"  brand  R'I'D  probes. 
4'hese  rugged,  long-lasting,  cost- 
effective  and  accurate  sensors 
provide  a  temperature  measure¬ 
ment  alternative  for  many  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  I  RE  series  probes  are 
constructed  from  a  single  Plati¬ 
num  100  RTD  sensor  meeting  IE(] 
“5 1  (Ja.ss  B  accuracy  standards, 
rite  sensor  is  insulated  with 
densely  packed  magnesium  oxide 
and  imbedded  in  a  3  mm  O.D. 
shank  formed  from  310  stainless 
steel. 

Shank  lengths  of  100,  150, 
and  250  mm  (3. 94",  5.91",  and 
9.84")  are  available.  The  resulting 
probe  assembly  is  molded  into  a 
nylon  terminal  measuring  8  mm 
in  diameter  by  25  mm  in  length 
(.315"  X  .984").  The  TRE  probe  is 
finished  with  a  length  of  copper 
connection  cable  (22  AW(i) 
covered  with  a  silicon  rubber 
insulation  that  provides  protec¬ 
tion  up  to  180°C]  (350°E).  The 
connecting  cable  is  available  in 
1 ,000  or  2,000  mm  (3'  3"  or  (V  6") 
lengths. 
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The  resulting  temperature 
sensing  probe  is  strong,  ex¬ 
tremely  flexible,  watertight,  and 
aceurate.  Suitable  for  measuring 
temperatures  from  -50°  to  50()°C 
(-58°  to  932°F),  TRE  probes  are 
ideal  for  a  wide  range  of  applica¬ 
tions,  including  process  monitor¬ 
ing  and  control,  HVAC/R,  water 
treatment,  oil  and  gas  production, 
and  many  others.  The  rugged  one- 
piece  construction  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  harsh  environments  and 
seals  out  harmful,  corrosive 
liquids. 

To  further  aid  accuracy  and 
facilitate  recalibration,  individual 
TRE  probes  are  permanently 
etched  with  the  exact  resi.stance 
test  value  (in  Ohms)  at  0°(],  loop 
resistance  included,  fhe  manufac¬ 
turing  date  and  a  traceable  lot 
number  are  also  etched  in  the 
probe  shank  surface. 

Instrumentation  (Iroiip, 
Asheville,  NC 
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Cox  Technologies  to  Provide 
Temperature  Labels  to  Monitor 
Ground  Beef  Shipments  for 
American  Foods  Group 

Cox  Technologies,  Inc.  has 
announced  the  addition  of 
American  Eoods  (iroup,  Inc.  a 
major  beef  producer  for  US 
markets,  as  a  customer  of  its 
innovative  time  and  temperature 
sensing  labels,  the  Vitsab*  Time 
Temperature  Integrator  (TTI). 

The  Vitsab*  TTI  label  reveals 
if  a  product  has  been  time  and 
temperature  abused.  If  either 
abuse  occurs  during  refrigerated 
distribution  or  storage,  the 
product  quality,  appearance  and 
weight  at  retail  end-point  can  be 
degraded.  Retailers  who  have 
tested  the  Vitsab*^  'EIT  labels 


report  that  they  are  very  effective 
in  stock  management  and  in 
maintaining  a  safe  “cold  chain” 
for  products  shipped  from 
supplier  to  distribution  ware¬ 
houses  and  finally  to  retail  stores. 

The  Vitsab®  TTI  labels  are 
inexpensive  adhesive  labels  that 
are  attached  to  wholesale  food 
cartons.  They  indicate  —  by 
simple  color-changing  dot  — 
whether  a  particular  carton  has 
been  exposed  to  damaging 
lengths  of  time  and  high  temp¬ 
eratures. 

Cox  Technologies,  Inc., 
Belmont,  NC 
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Alfa  Laval  Inc. 


Alfa  Laval  Releases  New 
Consolidated  Sanitary  Fluid 
Handling  Product  Line 

Ifa  Laval  announces  the 
release  of  a  new  consolidated 
product  line.  T  he  line  includes 
pumps,  valves  and  fittings 
previously  .sold  under  the  Alfa 
Laval  and  TYi-(Tover  brand  names. 
T  he  broadened  product  range  is  a 
result  of  the  consolidation  of  Alfa 
Laval  and  Tri-CTover  in  December 
20()().  The  consolidated  product 
line  results  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  portfolio  offered  by  any 
company  in  the  North  American 
sanitary  processing  industry. 

At  the  time  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  Alfa  Laval  added  sanitary 
plate  heat  exchangers  and 
(lontherm®  scraped-surface  heat 


exchangers  to  the  product  line. 
Other  products  include  fittings 
and  tubings,  single-seat  process¬ 
ing  valves,  double-seat  mixproof 
valves  including  the  Unique 
Mixproof  Valve,  control  and 
indication  units  such  as  the 
ThinkTop,  centrifugal  pumps, 
positive  displacement  pumps, 
blenders,  filters  and  strainers, 
tank  equipment  and  instru¬ 
mentation. 

Alfa  Laval  Inc.,  Pleasant 
Prairie,  WI 
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Eriez  Magnetics'  New  275  tph 
Vibratory  Feeder  Saves  Power 

Eriez  has  added  the  new  68B 
Heavy-Duty  Feeder  to  its  line 
of  AC  operated  vibratory  prt)d- 
ucts.  The  (>8B  is  designed  to 
accurately  feed  large  quantities  of 
bulk  materials  in  rugged  environ¬ 
ments.  Standard  setup  features  a 
suspended  24"  x  42"  tray  an¬ 
chored  to  a  below-deck  drive  with 
a  rated  capacity  of  275  tph  when 
installed  at  a  10°  slope.  Eriez’ 
patented,  heavy  duty  electromag¬ 
netic  AC  drive  requires  45%  less 
electricity  than  other  feeders  in  its 
class. 

Ideal  for  handling  aggregates, 
slag,  coal,  ores  or  grains,  the  (>8B 
is  available  in  a  variety  of  open 
and  tubular  trays  made  of  stainless 
or  mild  steel.  The  du.st-tight, 
epoxy-coated,  A(^  drive  requires 
no  rectifier  or  rheostat  and  ships 
with  a  N12  solid-state  100% 
variable  speed  control  unit. 

Normally  sicspended  from 
rods,  the  feeder  can  be  floor 
mounted  as  well.  Setup  with  an 
overhead  drive  mount  is  also 
available. 

Eriez  Magnetics,  Erie,  PA 
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will  be  presented  by 

Mitchell  L  Cohen,  M.D. 

Director 

Division  of  Bacterial  and  Mycotic  Diseases 
National  Center  for  Infectious  Diseases 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Food  Safety  in  the  Time  of  Anthrax 

Sunday,  June  30,  2002 
Opening  Session  —  7:00  p.m. 

rial  and  Mycotic  Diseases.  His  research 
interests  include  the  epidemiology  of 
antimicrobial  resistance,  foodborne 
diseases,  and  the  application  of  molecular 
biology  techniques  to  answer  epidemio¬ 
logic  questions.  He  has  been  editor  and 
reviewer  for  a  number  of  scientific  jour¬ 
nals.  He  is  a  Fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Society  of  America.  Dr.  Cohen 
has  been  a  member  of  several  advisory 
committees  including  the  Recombinant 
DNA  Advisory  Committee,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Micro- 
biological  Criteria 
for  Foods. 


Dr.  Mitchell 
L.  Cohen 
received 

his  undergraduate 
and  medical  de¬ 
grees  from  Duke 
University.  His 
postgraduate 
training  was  in 
internal  medicine 
at  the  University  of 
Texas  Southwestern  Medical  School,  and 
his  Infectious  Disease  Fellowship  was 
completed  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  Seattle.  Since  1976,  he  has  held 
positions  in  the  Enteric  Diseases  Branch; 
Hospital  Infections  Program;  and  Office 
of  the  Director  in  the  Division  of  Bacte- 
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Program 


Sunday^  June  30,  2002  -  7:00  p.m. 


Opening  Session  —  Ivan  Parkin  Lecture: 
"Food  Safety  in  the  Time  of  Anthrax" 


Monday,  July  1,  2002 


Morning  —  8:30  a.m.  -  12:00  p.m. 
Symposium  Topics 

•  Antibiotic  Resistance  in  Humans  and  Feed  Animals 

•  Viruses  in  Food 

•  Development  in  Intervention  Technologies 

to  Enhance  Produce  Safety 

•  Safety  of  Latin-Style  High  Moisture  Fresh  Cheese 

Technical  Session 

•  Meat  and  Poultry  Microbiology 

Poster  Session  (10:00  a.m.  -  l  -.oo  p.m.) 

•  Microbiological  Methods  and  Antimicrobials 

Afternoon  —  1:30  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
Symposium  Topics 

•  Enhancing  Agricultural  Security 

•  Minimizing  the  Risk  of  Salmonella  Enteritidis  in  Shell  Eggs 

•  Microbiological  Food  Safety  at  Retail 

•  Extended  Shelf  Life  Meat  Products  —  Issues  and 

Interventions 

Technical  Session 

•  Microbiological  Methods 

Poster  Session  (3:00  p.m.  -  6;00  p.m.) 

•  General  Food  Microbiology 


Tuesday,  July  2,  2002 


Morning  —  8:30  a.m.  -  12:00  p.m. 
Symposium  Topics 

•  Cooperating  to  Improve  Foodborne  Outbreak 

Investigations 

•  Integrated  Approaches  for  the  Study  and  Control 

of  Foodborne  Pathogens  in  Meat  and  Poultry 

•  Listeria  Research  Update 

•  Current  Issues  in  Seafood  Safety 

Technical  Session 

•  GMOs  and  Produce 

Poster  Session  (1():()0  a.m.  -  1 :00  p.m.) 

•  Produce,  Meat,  and  Seafood  Microbiology 


^O'ECo 
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Afternoon  —  1:30  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 
Symposium  Topics 

•  Controlling  Clostridium  perfringens  Hazards  during 

Cooling 

•  Innovations  in  Retail  Food  Safety  Management 

Systems  and  Technology 

•  Alternatives  in  Dairy  Waste  Management:  Create 

New  Products  or  Generate  Power! 

Technical  Session 

•  Public  Health  and  Outbreaks 

Lecture  Topics 

•  ICMSF  Lecture  on  Current  Topics 

(1 :30  p.m.  -  2:30  p.m.) 

•  WHO/FAO  Lecture  on  Current  Risk  Assessment  Work 

(2:30  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m.) 

Business  Meeting  —  4:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 


Wednesday,  July  3,  2002 


Morning  —  8:30  a.m.  -  12:00  p.m. 
Symposium  Topics 

•  Chronic  Wasting  Disease  and  Other  Transmissible 

Spongiform  Encephalopathies 

•  Applications  of  DNA  Chip  Technology  in  the  Food 

Safety  Area 

•  Sanitary  Design  of  Plants  and  Equipment 

•  Risk  Assessment  of  Food  Workers  Hygiene  Practices 

and  Intervention  Strategies 

Technical  Session 

•  General  Food  Microbiology 

Poster  Session  (9:00  a.m.  -  12:(f0  p.m.) 

•  Produce  and  Meat  Microbiology 

Afternoon  —  1:30  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
Symposium  Topics 

•  Custornized  Approaches  to  Microbial  Risk  Assessment 

•  Control  of  Escherichia  coli  01 57:H7  in  Cattle 

•  Current  Practices  in  Produce  Safety 

•  Food  Safety  Education  Update 

Technical  Session 

•  Antimicrobials 

Poster  Session  (2:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m.) 

•  Poultry,  Meat  and  General  Food  Microbiology 
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Annual  Meeting 

June  30-JuFy  3,  2002 


?nfomatSon 


EVENING  EVENTS 


Cheese  and  Wine  Reception 

Sunday,  June  30,  2002  •  8:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 

Attendees  and  guests  are  invited  to  this  traditional 
reception  in  the  exhibit  hall. 

Exhibit  Hall  Reception 

Monday,  July  1,  2002  •  5:00  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 

Network  with  fellow  food  safety  professionals  during 
this  informal  reception  while  seeing  the  latest  developments 
in  the  industry. 


Monday  Night  Social  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo 

Monday,  July  1,  2002*  6:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 

Polar  Bear  Plunge,  Tiger  River,  Gorilla  Tropics  and  Ituri 
Forest  —  sound  interesting?  The  World-Famous  San  Diego 
Zoo  has  been  the  gem  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  for  more 
than  80  years,  join  us  for  the  Monday  Night  Social  and  see 
first  hand  some  of  the  world's  rarest  wildlife.  Dinner  will  be 
provided  in  a  reserved  area  for  lAFP  2002  attendees.  The 
Zoo  will  remain  open  to  you  and  the  public  until  10;00  p.m. 
Explore  the  Zoo  on  a  three-mile  guided  double-deck  bus 
tour  or  go  on  your  own  adventure.  Price  includes  admission 
to  the  Zoo,  dinner,  and  transportation.  Get  your  ticket 
today! 

San  Diego  Dinner  Cruise 

Tuesday,  July  2,  2002  •  6:00  p.m.  -  10:30  p.m. 

The  celebration  begins 
the  moment  you  lioard  the 
Hornblower  Yacht.  Watch  the 
sun  go  down,  sip  champagne 
and  enjoy  a  three-course 
dinner  prepared  fresh  on 
board  by  talented  chefs.  Then 
dance  to  music  or  watch  the 
San  Diego  sights  drift  by  from  the  outdoor  decks.  Tickets 
are  limited  so  get  yours  today. 


Awards  Banquet 

Wednesday,  July  3,  2002  •  7:00  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

A  special  occasion  to  formally  recognize  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  deserving  food  safety  professionals.  An 
elegant  reception  and  dinner  are  followed  by  the  awards 
ceremony.  Business  attire  requested. 


lAFP  FUNCTIONS 


New  Member  Reception 

Saturday,  June  29,  2002  •  4:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

If  you  recently  joined  the  Association  or  if  this  is  your 
first  time  attending  an  lAFP  Annual  Meeting,  welcome! 
Attend  this  informal  reception  to  learn  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  attending  the  Meeting  and  meet  some  of  today's 
leaders. 

Affiliate  Reception 

Saturday,  June  29,  2002  •  5:30  p.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 

Affiliate  officers  and  delegates  plan  to  arrive  in  time  to 
participate  in  this  educational  reception.  Watch  your  mail 
for  additional  details. 

Committee  Meetings 

Sunday,  June  30,  2002  •  7:00  a.m.  -  5:00  |).m. 

Committees  and  professional  Development  Groups 
(PDGs)  plan,  develop  and  institute  many  of  the  Association's 
projects,  including  workshops,  publications,  and  educational 
sessions.  Share  your  expertise  by  volunteering  to  serve  on 
any  number  of  committees  or  PITGs. 

Student  Luncheon 

Sunday,  June  30,  2002  •  12:00  p.m.  -  1:30  p.m. 

The  mission  of  the  Student  Pf5G  is  to  provide  students 
of  food  safety  with  a  [ilatform  to  enrich  their  experience 
as  Members  of  lAFP.  Sign  up  for  the  luncheon  to  help  start 
building  your  professional  network. 

lAFP  Job  Fair 

Sunday,  June  30,  2002  thru  Wednesday  July  3,  2002 
Employers,  take  advantage  of  recruiting  the  tof)  food 
scientists  in  the  world!  Post  your  job  announcements  and 
interview  candidates.  Watch  for  additional  information  at 
www.foodprotection.org. 
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DAYTIME  TOURS 

(Lunch  included  in  all  daytime  tours) 


Wine  Country  Tour 

Saturday,  )une  29,  2002  •  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

The  Temecula  Valley 
Wine  Country  tour  takes  you 
on  a  visit  to  the  Callaway  and 
Thornton  (formerly  Culbert¬ 
son's)  Wineries.  Guests  will 
enjoy  a  private  in-depth  tour 
and  a  lecture-tasting  of  white 
wine  at  Callaway. 

Afterwards,  we  will  cross  the  road  to  Thornton  for  a 
short  tour  on  the  art  of  making  fine  champagnes.  Thornton 
still  employs  the  French  method  of  hand  turning  the  bottles 
during  the  fermenting  process. 

A  box  lunch  will  be  served.  You  will  be  sure  to  enjoy 
this  Southern  California  wine  tasting  experience! 

Scenic  San  Diego  by  Land  and  Sea 

Sunday,  June  30,  2002  •  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Visit  San  Diego,  the  city 
that  glistens  by  the  sea! 

The  highlights  of  "America's 
Finest  City"  will  be  presented  on 
this  narrated  guided  tour.  You 
will  see  areas  such  as:  Old 
Town,  Balboa  Park,  and  San 
Diego's  Downtown  areas 
including  the  Gaslamp  District  and  Horton  Plaza.  We  will 
then  tour  and  enjoy  lunch  in  one  of  California's  most 
charming  coastal  resort  towns,  Coronado  Island. 

After  seeing  the  city  by  land,  you  will  board  a  yacht 
to  cruise  the  calm  waters  of  the  San  Diego  Bay.  Guides  will 
narrate  points  of  interest  such  as  the  Coronado  Bay  Bridge, 
the  Navy  shipyards  and  aircraft  carriers.  Shelter  Island, 
Harbor  Island  and  North  Island.  You  will  enjoy  this  relaxing 
day  of  learning  about  the  city  that  glistens  by  the  sea! 


Tour  guests  will  delight  in  a  special  45-minute  historical 
walking  tour  of  La  )olla.  This  tour  will  bring  the  history  of 
La  Jolla  to  life  with  a  personal  docent  who  is  a  resident 
expert. 

Shopping  is  always  an  extraordinary  experience 
in  La  Jolla.  Among  the  many  boutiques,  import  shops, 
galleries  and  specialty  food  shops,  you  are  sure  to  find 
unique  and  exclusive  gifts. 

A  delicious  lunch  at  George's  at  the  Cove,  one  of  the 
many  fine  restaurants  in  La  Jolla,  will  be  a  special  treat  for 
all. 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Wild  Animal  Park 

Tuesday,  July  2,  2002  •  9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

The  San  Diego  Wild 
Animal  Park  began  more  than 
20  years  ago  as  a  breeding 
facility  for  the  San  Diego 
Zoo's  large  animals.  Dr. 
Charles  Schroeder  had  the 
vision  to  open  the  2,100-acre 
wildlife  sanctuary  for  visitors  to  view  animals  roaming  freely 
in  settings  similar  to  their  native  homelands.  Known  world¬ 
wide  for  its  conservation  efforts,  the  Wild  Animal  Park 
boasts  over  3,000  animals  from  over  250  species  and  over 
3,000  different  exotic  plant  species. 

You  will  enjoy  a  "Beastly  Business"  tour  at  the  Wild 
Animal  Park.  This  tour  offers  participants  a  private  guided 
program  focusing  on  the  mammal,  bird,  and  plant  collection 
at  the  Wild  Animal  Park.  Guests  will  enjoy  a  private  monorail 
tour  to  view  the  extensive  Asian  and  African  field  enclosures 
where  rhinos,  antelopes,  giraffes,  monkeys,  elephants,  and 
flamingo  can  be  spotted  from  the  train. 

The  entire  program  is  conducted  by  a  personal  guide 
who  can  share  the  latest  updates  on  animal  births,  new 
exhibit  plans,  and  ways  to  help  conserve  endangered 
animals  and  their  habitat. 

As  part  of  the  "Behind  the  Scenes  Tour,"  you  will  also 
experience  a  privately  guided  walking  tour  and  an  up  close 
encounter  with  an  exotic  animal  and  its  trainer  in  a  special 
VIP  Program.  A  lunch  voucher  is  included  so  you  can  grab  a 
bite  to  eat  while  enjoying  your  day  at  the  Wild  Animal  Park. 


La  Jolla:  The  Jewel  of  San  Diego 

Monday,  July  1,  2002  •  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

La  Jolla,  with  the 
tantalizing  charm  of 
a  Mediterranean  Isle, 
unique  shops  and 
breathtaking  views 
of  the  Pacific,  is  a 
refreshing  change  of 
pace  sure  to  delight  even  the  most  discriminating  visitor! 
You  will  see  the  La  Jolla  Bay  and  Cove  area.  The  famed 
La  Jolla  Underwater  Park,  maintained  as  an  ecological 
reserve,  is  a  favorite  spot  for  scuba  divers  and  snorkelers. 


HOSPITALITY  ROOMS 


Spouse/Companion  Room 

Register  your  spouse/companion  and  they  will  have 
access  to  the  hospitality  room  where  a  continental  breakfast 
and  afternoon  snacks  are  provided  Sunday  through 
Wednesday. 

Retired  Member  Room 

At  the  request  of  lAFP  Retired  Members,  a  room  has 
been  set  aside  for  their  use.  A  cribbage  board,  cards,  and 
other  games  will  be  available.  You  are  invited  to  Jjring  your 
favorite  game  to  challenge  your  fellow  retired  colleagues. 
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IMPORTANT!  Please  read  this  information  before  completing 
your  registration  form. 


MEETING  INFORMATION 


Register  to  attend  the  world's  leading  food  safety  conference. 
Registration  includes: 

♦  Technical  Sessions 

♦  Symposia 

♦  Poster  Presentations 

♦  Ivan  Parkin  Lecture 

♦  Exhibit  Hall  Admittance 

♦  Cheese  and  Wine  Reception 

♦  Exhibit  Hall  Reception 

♦  Program  and  Abstract  Book 


Annual  ^Meeting 

June  30“  July  3t  2002 


EXHIBIT  HOURS 


Sunday,  June  30,  2002  8:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 

Monday,  July  1,  2002  9:30  a  m.  -  1:30  p.m. 

3:00  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  2,  2002  9:30  a.m.  -  1 :30  p.m. 


DAYTIME  TOURS 

(Lunch  included  in  ail  daytime  tours) 


Saturday,  June  29,  2002 

Wine  Country  Tour  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  June  30,  2002 

Scenic  San  Diego  by  Land  and  Sea  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Monday,  July  1,  2002 

La  lolla:  The  jewel  of  San  Diego  1 0:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  2,  2002 


4  EASY  WAYS  TO  REGISTER 


Complete  the  Attendee  Registration  Eorm  and  submit  it  to  the 
International  Association  for  Food  Protection  by: 

^  Online:  www.foodprotection.org 

515.276.8655 

6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W, 

Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 

800.369.6337;  515.276.3344 

The  early  registration  deadline  is  May  30,  2002. 

After  this  date,  late  registration  fees  are  in  effect. 


REFUND/CANCELLATION  POLICY 


Behind  the  Scenes 

at  the  Wild  Animal  Park 


9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 


EVENING  EVENTS 


Sunday,  June  30,  2002 

Opening  Session 

Cheese  and  Wine  Reception 

Monday,  July  1,  2002 

Exhibit  Hall  Reception 

Monday  Night  Social 
at  the  San  Diego  Zoo 

Tuesday,  July  2,  2002 
Dinner  Cruise 
Wednesday,  July  3,  2002 
Awards  Banquet  Reception 
Awards  Banquet 


7:00  p.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 

5:00  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 
6:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 

6:00  p.m.  -  10:30  p.m. 

6:00  p.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 


Registration  fees,  less  a  $50  administration  fee  and  any 
applicable  bank  charges,  will  be  refunded  for  written 
cancellations  received  by  lune  7,  2002.  No  refunds  will 
be  made  after  lune  7,  2002;  however,  the  registration 
may  be  transferred  to  a  colleague  with  written  notification. 
Refunds  will  be  processed  after  )uly  8,  2002.  Event 
and  tour  tickets  purchased  are  nonrefundable. 


HOTEL  INFORMATION 


For  reservations,  contact  the  hotel  directly  and  identify 
yourself  as  an  International  Association  for  Food  Protection 
Annual  Meeting  attendee  to  receive  a  special  rate  of  $143  per 
night,  single  or  double.  Make  your  reservations  as  soon  as 
possible;  this  special  rate  is  available  only  until  May  30,  2002. 


nternat  anal  Association  lor 

Food  Protection. 


Manchester  Grand  Hyatt  San  Diego 

(Formerly  Hyatt  Keseney  San  [lieBol 

One  Market  Place 
San  Diego,  California  92101 
Phone:  800.233.1234 
619.232.1234 
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International  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 

6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site:  wwrw.foodprotection.org 


AttcnrJee 

R-egisfratson 

Form 

June  30-Ju!^  3,  20G2 
San  Diego,  CA 


Name  (Print  or  type  your  name  as  you  wish  it  to  appear  on  name  badge) 


Member  Number: 


Employer 

Title 

Mailing  Address  (Please  specify:  Home 

~i  Work) 

City 

State/Province 

Country 

Postal/Zip  Code 

Telephone  Fax  E-mail 


First  time  attending  meeting 


Member  since: 


Regarding  the  ADA,  please  attach  a  brief  description  of  special  requirements  you  may  have. 

^  lAFP  occasionally  provides  Attendees'  addresses  (excluding  phone  and  E-mail)  to  vendors  and  exhibitors  supplying  products  and  services  tor  the  food  safety  industry. 
If  you  prefer  NOT  to  be  included  in  these  lists,  please  check  the  box. 


PAYMENT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  MAY  .10,  2002  TO  AVOID  LATE  REGISTRATION  FEES 


REGISTRATION  FEES: 

Registration  (Awards  Banquet  included) 

Association  Student  Member  (Awards  Banquet  included) 

Retired  Association  Member  (Aw'ards  Banquet  included) 

One  Day  Registration:*  n  Mon.  ^  Tues.  ^  Wed. 
Spouse/Companion*  (Name!: 

MEMBERS 

S  295  ($345  late) 

$  50  ($  60  late) 

$  50  ($  60  late) 

S  165  ($190  late) 

$  45  ($  45  late) 

$  25  ($  25  late) 

FREE 

NONMEMBERS 

$  445  ($495  late) 

Not  Available 

Not  Available 
$  225  ($250  late) 

$  45  ($  45  late) 

$  25  ($  25  late) 

FREE 

TOTAL 

Children  15  K  Over*  (Names): 

Children  14  &  Under*  (Names): 

*Awards  Banquet  not  included 

EVENTS: 

Student  Luncheon  (Sunday,  6/30) 

Monday  Night  Social  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo  (Monday,  7/1) 

Children  14  and  under 

Dinner  Cruise  (Tuesday,  7/2) 

Awards  Banquet  (Wednesday,  7/3) 

$  5  ($10  late) 

$  39  ($  44  late) 

$  34  ($  .39  late) 

$  70  ($  75  late) 

$  45  ($  50  late) 

#  OF  TICKETS 

DAYTIME  TOURS: 

(Lunch  included  in  .ill  daytime  tours) 

Wine  Country  Tour  (Saturday,  6/29) 

Scenic  San  Diego  by  Land  and  Sea  (Sunday,  6/30) 

La  lolla:  The  lewel  of  San  Diego  (Monday,  7/1 ) 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Wild  Animal  Park  (Tuesday,  7/2) 

$  63  ($  68  late) 

$  68  ($  73  late) 

$  71  ($  76  late) 

$  76  ($  81  late) 

PAYMENT  OPTIONS: 

n  Check  Enclosed  □  lT  SB  ^  ,1  t  I 


Name  on  Card 
Signature _ 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $ _ 

US  FUNDS  on  US  B^NK 


Expiration  Date 


JOIN  TODAY  AND  SAVE!!! 

(Attach  a  completed  Membership  application) 
(See  page  231  of  this  issue 
for  a  Membership  application) 


EXHIBITORS  DO  NOT  USE  THIS  FORM 
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CONTflfBUTE  TO  THE  FfFTH 
I  ANNUAL  rouNDATfON 

I  FUND  SfLENT  AUCTON 

TODAY! 

The  Foundation  of  the  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  will  hold  its  Annual 
Silent  Auction  during  lAFP  2002,  the  Association’s  89th  Annual  Meeting  in  San  Diego, 
C>alifornia,  June  30-July  3,  2002.  The  Foundation  Fund  supports  the: 

^  ★  Ivan  Parkin  Lecture 

•  ★  Travel  support  for  exceptional  speakers  at  the  Annual  Meeting 

•  ★  Audiovisual  Library 

*  ★  Developing  Scientist  Competition 

•  ★  Shipment  of  volumes  of  surplus /fP  and  DFES  journals  to  developing  countries 

•  through  FAO  in  Rome 

• 

•  Support  the  Foundation  by  donating  an  item  today.  A  sample  of  items  donated  last  year  included: 

• 

•  ★  Charleston  Sweetgrass  Basket  ★  Waterford  Crystal  Frame 

•  ★  Food  Safety  Videos  &  Publications  ★  White  House  2001  Ornament 

•  ★  Jeff  (iordon  Jacket  ★  Wine 

•  ★  Phantom  of  the  Marsh  Print  ★  Wisconsin  Master  CJieesemaker  (Cheese  Selection 

• 

\  Complete  the  form  and  send  it  in  today. 

- 

• 

^  Description  of  auction  items 

,  Kstiniated  Value 

^  Name  of  Donor 

*  Company  (if  relevant) 

•  Mailing  Address 
*  (Please  specify:  1  Home  1  Work) 

•  City 

•  Postal  Code/Zip  +  4 

• 

•  Telephone  # 

•  H-mail 

•  Return  to: 

•  Donna  (ironstal 

• 

•  International  Association  for  Food  Protection 
•  6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
•  Des  Moines,  I A  50322-2864,  USA 
•  Fax:  515.276.8655 
•  E-mail:  dgronstal@f()odproteetion.org 


.State  or  Province 

Country 

Pax  # 


nternational  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 
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Sponsorships 

We  invite  you  to  participate  as  a  sponsor  for  lAFP  2002.  Sponsorship  participation  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  position  your  company  or  organization  as  a  supporter  of  the  Association. 

Several  exciting  opportunities  will  be  available  in  2002.  Please  review  the  event  listing  to  select  the  one 
that  will  best  position  your  organization.  Reservations  will  be  taken  in  order  received  for  any  open 
sponsorship  events.  A  waiting  list  for  events  with  a  right  of  first  option  will  be  established. 


SPONSORSHIP  EVENT  LIST 


Amount 

$16,000 

$14,000 

$14,000 

$10,000 

$7,500 

$3,250 

$2,750 

$3,250 

$2,750 

$2,750 

$2,250 

$3,500 

$3,500 

$3,000 

$3,000 

$2,000 

$1,800 

$1,750 

$1,000 

$600 

$Various 


Event 

Monday  Evening  Social 
Opening  Reception  (Sunday) 

Exhibit  Hall  Reception  (Monday) 

President's  Reception  (Tuesday) 

Badge  Holders  w/Lanyards 
Exhibit  Hall  Pastries  and  Coffee  (Monday  Morning) 
Exhibit  Hall  Coffee  Break  (Monday  Afternoon) 
Exhibit  Hall  Pastries  and  Coffee  (Tuesday  Morning) 
Coffee  Break  (Tuesday  Afternoon) 

Coffee  Break  (Wednesday  Morning) 

Coffee  Break  (Wednesday  Afternoon) 
Spouse/Companion  Hospitality  Room 
Student  PDG  Luncheon  (Sunday) 
lAFP  New  Member  Orientation  (Saturday) 

Affiliate  Reception  (Saturday) 

Exhibitor  Move-in  Refreshments  (Sunday) 

Awards  Banquet  Flowers  (Wednesday) 

Committee  Day  Refreshments  (Sunday) 

Speaker  Travel  Support 

Golfers'  Continental  Breakfast  (Sunday) 

Golf  Tournament  Prizes  (Sunday) 


Partial  sponsorship  for  the  above  events  is  available. 
Contact  Dave  Larson  for  details. 


SPONSORSHIP  PARTICIPANT 


Name 


Company 

Address 


City  _  State  or  Province 

Country  -  Postal  Code/Zip -i- 4 

Phone  _  _  „  Fax 

E-mail  _  _  . 

Desired  Event  to  Sponsor  _  _ _ 


Amount  Paid 


Payment:  -I  Check  J  Mastercard 

J  VISA  J  American  Express 


Contact: 

Dave  Larson 

Phone:  515.440.2810 
Fax:  51 5.440.2809 
E-mail:  larson6@earthlink.net 


Payment  Must  be 
Enclosed  for  Order 
to  be  Processed 
*  US  Funds  on  US  Bank  ★ 


Account  Number _ 

Expiration  Date  _ 

Cardholder  Signature 
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('oiiiing  Events 


APRIL 

•3-5,  Missouri  Milk,  Food 
and  Environmental  Health  As¬ 
sociation  Annual  Meeting, 
Ramada  Inn,  Columbia,  MO.  For 
further  information,  contact  Linda 
Haywood  at  417.962.4243. 

•  9-10,  Upper  Midwest  Dairy 
Industry  Association  Spring 
Meetings.  April  9,  2002  at  the  Best 
Western  Hotel,  Mankato,  MN.  April 
10,  2002  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  MN.  For  further  information, 
contact  Paul  Nierman  at  763. 
■’85.0484. 

•11-12,  Lead  Auditor  Semi¬ 
nar,  St.  Louis,  MO.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  contact  Kelly  Mayberry 
at  800.477.0778  ext.  302. 

•  11-13,  International  Fresh- 
cut  Produce  Assocation’s  (IFPA) 
15th  Annual  Conference  and 
Exhibition,  Millennium  Biltmore 
Hotel  and  the  Los  Angeles  (Con¬ 
vention  Center,  Downtown  Los 
Angeles,  (CA.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  call  703.299.6282;  Web 
site:  www.fresh-cuts.org. 

•  18,  Indiana  Environmental 
Health  Association,  Inc.  Spring 
Conference,  Valle  Vista,  Creen- 
wood.  For  further  information,  con¬ 
tact  Helene  llhlman  at  219.853. 
6358. 

•  19-24,  Conference  for  Food 
Protection,  Sheraton  Nashville, 
Nashville,  TN.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Trevor  Hayes  at 
408.848.2255;  F-mail:  WLlgilroy 
@aoLcom. 

•  22-24,  Microbiology  I:  Practi¬ 
cal  Microbiology'  &  Ti\>ubleshoot- 
ingCourse,  Cuelph  Food  Technol¬ 
ogy  (Centre,  (iuelph,  Ontario,  (Can¬ 
ada.  For  further  information,  con¬ 
tact  Marlene  Inglis  at  5 1 9.82 1 . 1 246 
ext.  5028;  FC-mail:  minglis@gftc.ca. 

•  23-24,  H  ACCP  Seminar,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  IL.  For  further  information, 
contact  Kelly  Mayberry  at  800.477. 
0778  ext.  302. 

•24-25,  HACCP  Workshop, 
(Cherry'  Hill,  NJ.  For  further  infor¬ 


mation,  contact  AIB  at  785.537. 
4750. 

•24-30,  Interpack  2002, 
Diisseldorf,  Cermany.  For  further 
information,  call  312.781.5180; 
E-mail:  info@mdna.com. 

•  26,  Fifth  Annual  Symposium 
on  Industrial  and  Fermentation 
Microbiology,  Radisson  (Center,  La 
(Crosse,  Wl.  For  further  information, 
contact  Dr.  S.  N.  Rajagopal  at  608. 
785.6976;  E-mail:  rajagopa.s@uwlax. 
edu. 

•  30-May  1,  Advanced  HACCP 
Workshop,  (Chicago,  IL.  For  further 
information,  contact  AIB,  at  785. 
537.4750. 

MAY 

•  8,  Metropolitan  Association 
of  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmen¬ 
tal  Specialists  Spring  Seminar, 
(Cook  (College  (Campus  (Center, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
NJ.  For  further  infomiation,  contact 
(Carol  Schwar  at  908.689.6693- 

•8-10,  Environmental  Health: 
Protecting  Children,  West  (Coast 
Olympia  Hotel,  Olympia.  WA.  For 
further  information,  contact  Rick 
Zahalka  at  425.339.5250;  FC-mail: 
rzahalka@shd.snohomish.wa.gov. 

•13-15,  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Milk,  Food  and  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Sanitarians  Spring 
Meeting,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State 
(College.  For  further  information, 
contact  Eugene  Frey  at  717.397. 
(ri9. 

•  14-15,  AppliedDairyChemis- 
try  Short  (Course,  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Madison,  .Madison,  WL  For 
further  information,  contact  Dr.  Bill 
Wendorff  at  608.263.201 5. 

•20-22,  Microbiology  and 
Engineering  of  Sterilization  Pro¬ 
cesses  (Course,  St.  Paul,  MN.  For 
further  information,  contact  Ms. 
Ann  Rath  at  612.626.1278. 

•20-24,  3-A  Sanitary  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sheraton  Four  Points  Hotel, 
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Milwaukee  Airport,  Milwaukee,  WL 
For  more  information,  contact  Tom 
(iilmore  at  703  761 .2600;  E-mail: 
tgilmore@iafis.org. 

JUNE 

•4-5,  Clean-In  Place  (CIP) 
Short  Course,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  East  Lansing,  ML  For  further 
information,  call  5 1 7.355.77 1 3  ext. 
177;  FC-mail:  partridg@msu.edu. 

•  4-6,  Penn  State  Food  Micro¬ 
biology  Short  Course:  Detection 
and  (Control  of  Foodborne  Patho¬ 
gens,  Penn  State  Berks  (Campus, 
Reading,  PA.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  Dr.  (Cathy  (Cutter  at  814.865. 
8862;  E-mail:  cnc3@psu.edu. 

•  28-29,  lAFP  Workshops, 
San  Diego,  CA. 

Workshop  I  -  “Critical  Steps  in 
Laboratory  Methods  for  the  Detec¬ 
tion  of  Listeria  monocytogeties” 

Workshop  II  -  "(Current  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Produce  Safety:  (iAPs  and 
GMPs” 

•29,  lAFP  Workshops,  San 
Diego,  CA. 

Workshop  HI  -  "(Control  of 
Pathogens  in  the  Dairy  Processing 
Environment” 

Workshop  IV-  “Media  Fraining 
for  the  Scientific  (Community” 

Additional  workshop  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  the  next  issue  of 
DFES. 

•30-July  3,  lAFP  2002,  the 
Association’s  89th  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  San  Diego,  (CA.  Registration 
materials  available  in  this  issue 
of  DFES  on  page  219  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  ww  w.  foodprotection. 
org  for  the  most  up-to-date  Annual 
Meeting  information. 

JULY 

•  12-19,  22nd  International 
Workshop/Symposium  on  Rapid 
Methods  and  Automation  in 
Microbiology,  Manhattan,  KS.  For 
further  information,  contact  Daniel 
Y.  (C.  Fung  at  "’85.532.5654;  E-mail: 
dfung@oznet .  ksu .  ed  u . 
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Pre-Meeting  Workshops 

Friday-Saturday,  June  28-29, 2002 

•  Critical  Steps  in  Laboratory  Methods 

for  the  Detection  of  Listeria  monocytogenes 

•  Current  Practices  in  Produce  Safety:  GAPs 
and  GMPs 


Saturday,  June  29, 2002 


•  Control  of  Pathogens  in  the  Dairy 
Processing  Environment 

•  Media  Training  for  the  Scientific  Community 


More  details  will  be  available  in  the  April  issue  of  DFES, 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.foodprotection.org 

for  the  latest  information 


In  Memory  of... 

Pegg)’  Matthews  Foegecting 

Dr.  Peggy  Matthews  Foegecting,  a  leading  food  microbiologist  and  long  time  Member  of  lAFP, 
passed  away  on  January'  15,  2(){)2.  She  obtained  her  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
M  S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Foegeding  joined  the  Food  Science 
Department  at  North  (Carolina  State  University  where  she  serv'ed  as  a  professor  from  19S2  until 
her  retirement  in  1999. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Foegeding’s  involvement  with  lAFP,  she  was  an  active  member  in  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists  (IFT)  and  the  American  Society  for  Microbiology  (ASM).  Over 
the  course  of  her  career,  she  taught  food  microbiology  to  hundreds  of  undergraduate  students, 
mentored  over  25  graduate  students,  and  published  over  70  papers.  Her  awards  include  the 
NC:  State  University  Sigma  Xi  Research  Award  (1989)  and  the  IFT  William  V.  Cruess  Award  for 
outstanding  teaching  and  advising  (1994).  Peggy  was  elected  as  a  Fellow  in  the  American  Academy 
of  Microbiology  in  1994  and  as  an  IFT  Fellow  in  1999. 

Peggy  Foegeding  was  an  innovative  researcher,  a  gifted  teacher,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
for  food  safety.  Although  having  made  so  many  contributions,  she  is  perhaps  best  remembered 
as  a  caring  and  devoted  teacher  who  saw  the  potential  for  success  in  all  students.  She  has 
influenced  the  lives  of  countless  young  food  scientists  and  her  loss  will  be  felt  by  many.  Perhaps 
the  words  of  one  of  our  lAFP  colleagues  expressed  it  best  when  he  said,  “...a  bright  and  shining 
star  has  gone  out  way  too  soon.  Let’s  all  work  a  little  harder  to  keep  the  food  microbiology  torch 
burning,  keep  pushing  in  new  directions  to  honor  all  the  good  things  that  Peggy  stood  for  ” 

A  scholarship  has  been  established  at  North  C^arolina  State  University  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Foegeding.  C^ontributions  may  be  sent  to;  The  Peggy  Foegeding  Memorial  Fund,  c/o  Food  Science 
Department,  North  C:arolina  State  University,  Box  7624,  Raleigh,  NC:  27695-7624. 
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Continued  from  page  232 


an  immune  system  less  prone  to  allergic  response. 

In  other  developments  on  the  horizon,  the  genetic 
engineering  of  bacteria  to  express  a  shiga  toxin 
binding  site  has  been  documentated.  In  a  mouse 
model,  these  bacteria  reduce  the  infectivity 
of  STEC  (Paton  et  al.,  2000).  In  another  recent 
approach,  Lcictococcus  kictis  was  engineered  to 
secrete  interleukin- 10  and  was  used  to  reduce  colitis 
symptoms  in  a  mouse  model;  the  organism  was 
proposed  as  an  approach  for  treating  inflammatory 
howel  disease  (Steidler  et  al.,  2000).  C^apitalizing  on 
the  mucosal  immune  response  of  the  gut,  the  largest 
immune  organ  in  the  body,  scientists  have  been 
engineering  live  lactic  acid  bacteria  as  carriers  of 
antigens  to  serve  as  oral  vaccines  against  a  variety 
of  targets  (Pouwels  et  al.,  1996).  These  studies 
demonstrate  the  versatility  of  probiotics  as  useful 
tools  for  the  functional  food  industry  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  public  health. 

As  thrilling  as  many  of  these  developments  are, 
numerous  gaps  still  exist  in  our  understanding  of  the 
mechanisms  and  of  the  extent  to  which  probiotics 
play  roles  in  human  health.  Mechanisms  of  action 
need  to  be  clarified,  with  an  eye  to  understanding 
strain-  and  dose-dependency  of  effects.  More  long¬ 
term,  controlled  evaluations  in  meaningful  numbers 
of  human  subjects  w  ith  physiologically  relevant 
endpoints  are  needed.  Technological  problems  of 
survival  and  maintenance  of  relevant  biological 
activities  during  product  manufacture  and  storage 
mu.st  be  better  understood.  Addressing  many  of  these 
issues  is  a  group  of  scientists  of  the  International 
Scientific  Association  for  Probiotics  and  Prebiotics 
(www.fp.rdg.ac.uk/isapp/)  at  a  workshop  to  be 
held  in  London,  Ontario,  in  May  2002.  The  power 
of  genomics  is  being  applied  to  these  problems,  with 
announcement  of  the  sequencing  of  the  complete 
genomes  of  several  lactic  acid  bacteria  expected 
to  be  completed  early  in  2002. 

It  has  been  a  long  path  from  the  observation  in 
1906  that  fermented  milk  with  live  bacteria  played  a 


role  in  the  health  of  Bulgarians  to  applying  the  power 
of  modern  microbial  genetics  and  medical  technology' 
to  understanding  and  use  of  probiotics  in  human 
health.  But  perhaps  the  situations  of  today  suggest  a 
great  need.  We  face  a  new  millennium  in  which  the 
realities  include  crises  of  antibiotic-resistant  patho¬ 
gens,  threats  of  super-virulent  pathogens  from  animal 
agriculture,  rising  health  care  costs  in  which  a 
prevention  focus  is  more  cost  effective,  as  well  as 
more  humane  and  prudent,  and  an  aging  population 
looking  for  ways  to  stay'  healthy.  Development  of 
multi-faceted  approaches  to  dealing  with  these  issues, 
including  probiotic  bacteria,  makes  sense.  Additional 
information  on  probiotics  can  be  found  at  www. 
usprobiotics.org. 
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Delivering  the  Promise 


"Innovations  in  Food 
Microbiology  Award" 


for  University  Departments  working  on  development  of  new  technologies 
or  methodologies  for  use  in  microbiological  safety  and  quality  of  food. 

For  more  information, 


Contact:  Stuart  Ray 
Seward  Ltd. 

98  Great  North  Road 

London  N2  OGN  United  Kingdom 

E-mail:  stuart.ray@seward.co.uk 


This  Award  will  be  presented 
July  3,  2002  in  San  Diego, 
California  at  lAFP  2002— 
the  89th  Annual  Meeting. 


Application  deadline  is  April  30,  2002. 
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Donkersgoed,  Margaret  McFall,  Ken  Manninen,  Gary  Gensler,  and  Gerald  Ollis . 

Adhesion  and  Colonization  of  Vibrio  cholerae  01  on  Shrimp  and  Crab  Carapaces  J.  Castro-Rosas  and  E.  F.  Escartin* . 

Effects  of  Heat  Shock  on  the  Thermotolerance,  Protein  Composition,  and  Toxin  Production  of  Vibrio  parahaemoiyticus  Hin-Chung 

Wong,*  Po-Yen  Peng,  Shang-Lun  Lan,  Yu-Chih  Chen,  Kai-Hsi  Lu,  Chi-Tsung  Shen,  and  Shih-Feng  Lan . 

Laboratory-Scale  Preparation  of  Soft  Cheese  Artificially  Contaminated  with  Low  Levels  of  Escherichia  co/i  0157,  Listeria 
monocytogenes,  and  Salmonella  enterica  Serovars  Typhimurium,  Enteritidis,  and  Dublin  Renata  G.  K.  Leuschner*  and  Martin  P. 

Control  of  Natural  Microbial  Flora  and  Listeria  monocytogenes  in  Vacuum-Packaged  Trout  at  4  and  10°C  Using  Irradiation  loannis 

N.  Savvaidis,*  Panagiotis  Skandamis,  Kyriakos  A.  Riganakos,  Nikolaos  Panagiotakis,  and  Michael  G.  Kontominas . 

Effects  of  Diacetyl  and  Carbon  Dioxide  on  Spoilage  Microflora  in  Ground  Beef  Anisha  M.  Williams-CampbeH*  and  James  M.  Jay . 

Inhibition,  Resistance  Development,  and  Increased  Antibiotic  and  Antimicrobial  Resistance  Caused  by  Nutraceuticals  Paula  Marie 

L.  Ward,*  Stamatia  Fasitsas,  and  Stanley  E.  Katz . 

Adhesion  of  Dairy  Propionibacteria  to  Intestinal  Epithelial  Tissue  In  Vitro  and  In  Vivo  Gabriela  Zarate,  Vilma  I.  Morata  de  Ambrosini, 

Adriana  Perez  Chaia,  and  Silvia  N.  Gonzalez* . 

Yersinia  pseudotuberculosis  with  Limited  Genetic  Diversity  Is  a  Common  Finding  in  Tonsils  of  Fattening  Pigs  Taina  Niskanen,* 

Maria  Fredriksson-Ahomaa,  and  Hannu  Korkeala . 

Modification  of  Niven's  Medium  for  the  Enumeration  of  Histamine-Forming  Bacteria  and  Discussion  of  the  Parameters  Associated 
with  Its  Use  Panagiotis  Mavromatis*  and  Peter  C.  Quantick . 


Research  Notes 

Detection  of  Salmonella  in  Foods  Using  Tecra  Salmonella  VIA  and  Tecra  Salmonella  UNIQUE  Rapid  Immunoassays  and  a  Cultural 
Procedure  Ana  Maria  Ramalho  de  Paula,  Dilma  Scala  Gelli,  Mariza  Landgraf,  Maria  Teresa  Destro,  and  Bernadette  Dora  Gombossy  de 

Melo  Franco* . 

Radiation  Resistance  of  Virulence  Plasmid-Containing  and  Plasmid-Less  Yersinia  enterocolitica  Christopher  H.  Sommers*  and  John 

S.  Novak . 

Effects  of  Refrigeration  and  Alcohol  on  the  Load  of  Aeromonas  hydrophila  in  Oysters  J.  M.  Birkenhauer  and  J.  D.  Oliver* . 

Determination  of  MICs  of  Streptomycin  for  Resistant  Salmonella  Isolates  in  Swine  and  Poultry  Using  a  Micro-Broth  Dilution  System 

Thomas  S.  Edrington,*  Roger  B.  Harvey,  Leigh  A.  Farrington,  and  David  J.  Nisbet . 

Recovery  of  Listeria  monocytogenes  from  Vacuum-Sealed  Packages  of  Frankfurters:  Comparison  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  Product  Composite  Enrichment  Method,  the  USDA  Agricultural  Research 
Service  (ARS)  Product  Composite  Rinse  Method,  and  the  USDA-ARS  Package  Rinse  Method  John  B.  Luchansky,*  Anna  C.  S.  Porto, 

F.  Morgan  Wallace,  and  Jeffrey  E,  Call . 

Reduction  of  Spoilage  Microorganisms  in  Fresh  Beef  Using  Hydrodynamic  Pressure  Processing  Anisha  M.  Williams-Campbell*  and 
Morse  B.  Solomon . 


Aeromonas  Species  in  Foods 


Review 

Jamie  H.  Isonhood  and  MaryAnne  Drake* . . . . 
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*  Asterisk  indicates  author  for  correspondence. 

The  publishers  do  not  warrant,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  tactual  accuracy  of  the  articles  or  descriptions  herein,  nor  do  they  so  warrant  any  views  or 
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lAFP 

Offers 

"Guidelines  for  the 
Dairy  Industry" 

from 

The  Dairy  Practices  Council® 

This  newly  expanded  Four-volume  set  consists  of  66  guidelines. 


Planning  Dairy  Freeslall  Barns 

Effective  Installation.  Cleaning,  and  Sanitizing  of  Milking  Systems 
Selected  Personnel  in  Milk  Sanitation 

Installation.  Cleaning.  &  Saniti/ing  of  Large  Parlor  Milking  Systems 
Directory  of  Dairy  Farm  Building  &  Milking  System  Resource  People 
Natural  Ventilation  for  Dairy  Tie  Stall  Barns 
Sampling  Fluid  Milk 

Go(xi  Manufacturing  Practices  for  Dairy  PriKcssing  Plants 
Fundamentals  of  Cleaning  &  Saniti/ing  Farm  Milk  Handling  Equipment 
i  Maintaining  &  Testing  Fluid  Milk  Shelf-Life 
Sediment  Testing  &  Producing  Clean  Milk 
Tunnel  Ventilation  for  Dairy  Tie  Stall  Barns 
Environmental  Air  Control  and  Quality  for  Dairy  Foixi  Plants 
Clean  Room  Technology 
Milking  Center  Wastewater 

Handling  Dairy  Products  from  Processing  to  Consumption 
Prevention  of  &  Testing  for  Added  Water  in  Milk 
Fieldperson's  Guide  to  High  Somatic  Cell  Counts 
Raw  Milk  Quality  Tests 

Control  of  Antibacterial  Drugs  &  Growth  Inhibitors  in  Milk  and  Milk 
Products 

Preventing  Rancid  Flavors  in  Milk 

Troubleshooting  High  Bacteria  Counts  of  Raw  Milk 

Cleaning  &  Sanitation  Responsibilities  for  Bulk  Pickup  &  Transport 

Tankers 

Dairy  Manure  Management  From  Barn  to  Storage 
Troubleshooting  Residual  Films  on  Dairy  Farm  Milk  Handling 
Equipment 

Cleaning  &  Saniti/ing  in  Fluid  Milk  Processing  Plants 
I  Potable  Water  on  Dairy  Farms 
Composition  &  Nutritive  Value  of  Dairy  Products 
Fat  Test  Variations  in  Raw  Milk 
Brucellosis  &  Some  Other  Milkborne  Diseases 
Butterfat  Determinations  of  Various  Dairy  Products 
Dairy  Plant  Waste  Management 


Dairy  Farm  Inspection 
Planning  Dairy  Stall  Barns 
Preventing  Off-Flavors  in  Milk 
Grade  A  Fluid  Milk  Plant  Inspection 
Controlling  Fluid  Milk  Volume  and  Fat  Losses 
Milkrooms  and  Bulk  Tank  Installations 
Stray  Voltage  on  Dairy  Farms 
Farm  Tank  Calibrating  and  Checking 
Gravity  Flow  Gutters  for  Manure  Removal  in  Milking  Barns 
Dairy  Odor  Management 
Cooling  Milk  on  the  Farm 
Pre-  &  Postmilking  Teal  Disinfectants 
'  Farm  Bulk  Milk  Collection  Procedures 

Controlling  the  Accuracy  of  Electronic  Testing  Instruments  for  Milk 
Components 

Vitamin  Fortilication  of  Fluid  Milk  Products 
Selection  of  Elevated  Milking  Parlors 

Hazard  Analysis  Critical  Control  Point  System  -  HACCP  For  The  Dairy  Industry 
Dairy  Product  Safety  (Pathogenic  Bacteria)  for  Fluid  Milk  and  Frozen  Dessert  Plants 
Dairy  Plant  Sanitation 
Sizing  Dairy  Farm  Water  Heater  Systems 
Production  and  Regulation  of  Quality  Dairy  Goat  Milk 
'  Trouble  ShinUing  Microbial  Defects:  Product  Line  Sampling  &  Hygiene  Monitoring 
Frozen  Dessert  Processing 

Resources  For  Dairy  Equipment  Construction  Evaluation 
Controlling  The  Quality  And  Use  Of  Dairy  Product  Rework 
Control  Points  for  Good  Management  Practices  on  Dairy  Farms 
Installing  &  Operating  Milk  Precoolers  Properly  on  Dairy  Farms 
I  Planning  A  Dairy  Complex  -  "HK)-)-  Questions  To  Ask" 

'  Abnormal  .Milk  -  Risk  Reduction  and  HACCP 
Farmers  Guide  To  Somatic  Cell  Counts  In  Sheep 
;  Farmers  Guide  To  Somatic  Cell  Counts  In  Goats 
'  Layout  of  Dairy  .Milk  Houses  for  Small  Ruminant  Operations 
I  Food  Allergen  Awtircness  In  Dairy  Plant  Operations 
Bottling  Water  in  Fluid  Milk  Plants 


lAFP  has  agreed  with  The  Dairy  Practices  Council  to 
distribute  their  guidelines.  DPC  is  a  non-profit  organization 
of  education,  industry  and  regulatory  personnel  concerned 
with  milk  quality  and  sanitation  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  its  membership  roster  lists  individuals  and 
organizations  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  past  .^2  years.  DPC's  primary  mission  has  been  the 
development  and  distribution  of  educational  guidelines 
directed  to  proper  and  improved  sanitation  practices  in  the 
production,  processing,  and  distribution  of  high  quality  milk 
and  milk  products. 

The  DPC  Guidelines  are  written  by  professionals  who 
comprise  six  permanent  task  forces.  Prior  to  distribution, 
every  guideline  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  state 
regulatory  agencies  in  each  member  state.  .Should  any 
official  have  an  exception  to  a  section  of  a  proposed 
guideline,  that  exception  is  noted  in  the  final  document. 

The  guidelines  are  renown  for  their  common  sense  and 
useful  approach  to  proper  and  improved  sanitation  practices. 
We  think  they  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  your 
professional  reference  library. 


If  purchased  individually,  the  entire  set  would  cost  $.106,  We  are  offering  the  set. 
packaged  in  four  kxtseleaf  binders  for  $2,^().(K). 

Information  on  how  to  receive  new  and  updated  guidelines  will  be  included  with  your 
order. 

To  purchase  this  important  source  of  information,  complete  the  order  form  below  and 
mail  or  fax  (.“i  1. ‘>-276-8655)  to  lAFP. 

Please  enclose  $2.50  plus  $12  shipping  and  handling  for  each  set  of  guidelines  within 
the  U.S.  Outside  U.S.,  shipping  will  depend  on  existing  rates.  Payment  in  LLS.  $  drawn 
on  a  U.S.  bank  or  by  credit  card. 


Street  Address 


City.  State/Province.  Ctxle 


VISA/MC/AE  No. 
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6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 


The  use  of  the  Audiovisual  Library  is  a  benefit  for  Association  Members.  Limit  your  requests  to  five  videos. 

Material  from  the  Audiovisual  Library  can  be  checked  out  for  2  weeks  only  so  that  all  Members  can  benefit  from  its  use. 


Member  # 

First  Name 
Company 
Mailing  Address 

(Please  specify:  T  Home  1  Work) 

City 

Postal  Code/Zip  +  4 
Telephone  # 

E-mail 


For  Association 
Members  Only 


M.l.  Last  Name 

Job  Title 


State  or  Province 
Country 

Fax  #  _ 

Date  Needed  _ 

(Allow  4  weeks  minimum  from  time  of  request) 

PLEASE  CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  BOX 


AUDIOVISUAL  LIBRARY 
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DAIRY 

10  l’i)ini>  lo  l).iin  Quality 

The  Bulk  Milk  llaukr:  Protocol 

\  Proccduro 

(  old  Hard  Facts 

Fthcr  Fxtractuin  Mcilutd  tor 

Determination  ot  Raw  Milk 

The  Farm  Hulk  Milk  Mauler  (slides) 

Fn>/en  l)air>  Products 

rhe  (»erber  Budertat  Test 

High  Temperature.  Short  Time  Pasteuri/er 

Managing  Milking  Quality 

Mastitis  Prevention  and  (lonirol 

Milk  Plant  Sanitation  Chemical  Solutii>n 

Milk  Processing  Plant  Inspection 

Pnjcedures 

Pasteuri/er  -  Design  and  Regulation 
P  isteuri/er  -  Operation 
Processing  Fluid  Milk  (slides) 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

The  .SB<>  ot'C^leun  -  A  Handwashing 
\  (  leanltness  Program  lor  Farlv  Childhood 
Programs 
Acceptable  Risks? 

Air  Pollution  indoor 
,\sbesios  .Vwareness 

FfTective  Handwashing- Preventing  Cross- 
(Contamination  in  the  FihkI  Service  Indusirv 
I  PA  Test  Methods  lor  Freshwater  I  TIlueni 
Toxicity  Tests  (t'sing  (Ceriodaphnia) 

I  PA  Test  Methods  lor  Freshwater  FHluent 
Toxicity  Tests  (I'sing  Fathead  .Minnow 
larva) 

FPA  This  is  Super  Fund 
Fit  to  Drink 
(iarbage  The  .Movie 
(itobal  Vi  arniing.  Hot  Times  Ahead 
Kentuckv  Public  Sw  imming  Pool 
Bathing  Facilities 

Plastic  Recvciing 'Today;  A  (irowing 
Resiiurce 

Putting  .Asiile  Pesticides 
Radon 

R(  RA  -  Hazardous  W  aste 
The  New  Siipertund:  W  hat  It  is 
iN  How  it  Works-t  I  >  (  hanges  in  the 
Remedial  Process  (  lean  tip  Standards 
iN  State  Involvement  Ret|uiremenis 
The  New  Supertund:  What  It  is 
\  How  It  Works-(2)  (  hanges  in 
the  Removal  Process  Removal 
X  .Additional  Program  Ret|uirements 
The  New  Supertund  W  hat  It  is 
How  it  Works  -  (.A)  Fntorcement 
and  Federal  Facilities 
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The  New  Supertund.  What  It  is 
How  It  Works  -  (  I)  Fmergenev 
Preparedness  &  Communitv 
Right-to-Know 

The  New  Supertund.  W  hat  It  is 
lN  How  it  Works  -  (S)  I  nderground 
storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  it  Resptmse 
Program 

The  New  Supertund  What  It  is 
ik  How  It  Works  -  (6)  Research 
X  Development  (  losing  Remarks 
Sink  a  (lerm 
W  ash  Your  Hands 

W  aste  Not  Reducing  Hazardous  W  aste 

FOOD 

HH)  Degrees  of  Doom  The  Time 
it  Temperature  (  aper 
.A  (lUide  to  Making  Sate  smoked  Fish 
.\  l.oi  on  the  l  ine 

(Cleaning  it  Sanitizing  in  Vegetable 
Processing  Plants  Do  It  Well. 

Do  It  Satelv ' 

(Close  Fncounters  of  the  Bird  kind 
(.ontrolling  ! isteruf  Team  .Approach 

(Cooking  and  (Cooling  ot  Meat  and  Poiiltrv' 
Products  (2  Videos) 

Fgg  (.anus'  Foodservice  FCgg  Handling 
and  Safety 

Fgg  Handling  it  Satelv 

Fmerging  Pathogens  and  (.rinding 

and  (Cooking  (Comminuted  Beet  (2  Videos) 

Fabrication  and  (  uring  of  Meal 

and  Poultrv  Products  (2  Videos) 

Food  for  Thought  -  The  (i.MP  Quiz  Show 
Food  Irradiation 

Food  Microbiological  (Control  (b  Videos) 
Food  Sate  -  Foot!  Smart  -  H\(  (  Pit  Its 
Application  to  the  Food  Indusirv  (Pan 
Iit2) 

Food  Safe  -  Series  I  (  i  Videos) 

Food  Safe  -  Series  II  ( «  \  ideos) 

Food  Sate  -  Series  Ml  (  l  V  ideos) 

Food  Safety  First 

Food  Satelv  An  Fducaiional  A  ideo 
tor  Institutional  Food  Serv  ice  W  orkers 
Tape  1  -Food  Safety  for  F«M)d  Service. 

(  ross  (  ontamination 

Taix-  2-FikkI  Satelv  tor  FimkI  Senice:  H.\(  (  P 
Tape  ,A-F«M)d  Safetv  tor  Food  Service: 
Personal  Hygiene 

Tape  t-Ftiod  Safety  lor  Food  Service: 

Time  and  Temperature  (  ontrols 
Food  Safety  For  (.oodness  Sake. 

Keep  Food  sate 

Food  Safely  is  No  Mysierv' 

Food  Satetv  Aon  Make  the  Ditference 
Food  Satelv  /one  Basic  Microbiologv 
Food  Satelv  /one  (Cross  (Contamination 
Food  Safety  /one  Personal  Hygiene 
Food  Safetv  /one  Sanitation 
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(■el  with  a  Safe  Food  .Attitude 
(iMP  Basics  .Avoiding  MKTobial  (Crosv 
(ontamination 

(iMP  Ba-sks:  FCmplovee  Hvgiene  Practices 

(.MP  Basics  (Guidelines 

for  .Maintenance  Personnel 

(,MP  -  (.SP  Fmployee 

(iMP  Personal  Hygiene  and  Practices 

in  FimkI  Manufacturing 

(.MP  Basics  Prmess  (Control  Practices 

(.MP:  Sources  &  (Control  of  (Contamination 

during  Processing 

H.A(C(CP.  Safe  FinhI  Handling  Techniques 
H.A(  (CP  Training  tor  FCmplovees— 

I  SDA  Awareness 

H.A(C(CP.  Training  for  Managers 

The  Mean  of  H.A(  (  P 

H.A(  (CP  The  Wav  to  FihhI  safetv 

Inspecting  For  Food  Safety  - 

Kentucky's  FimhJ  (Code 

Is  What  You  Order  What  Aou  (.et'  Seatmid 

Integrity 

Northern  Delight  -  From  (  anada 
lo  the  World 
On  the  Front  Line 
On  the  Line 

Pest  (Control  in  Seafood  Processing  Plants 

Principles  of  W  arehouse  Sanitation 

Product  Safely  shell  Life 

Proper  Handling  of  Peracidic  .Acid 

Purely  (Coincidental 

Safe  FimkJ  A'ou  (Can  Make  a  Difference 

Safe  Handwashing 

Sate  Practices  for  Sausage  Production 
Safer  Processing  of  Sprouts 
Sanitation  tor  SeafiNxl  Pnices.sing  PiTsonnel 
Sanitizing  for  Safety 
SFCRVSAFFC*  Steps  lo  FimhI  safety 
(6  Videos) 

Smart  Sanitation  Principles  &  Practices  for 
Fffeclively  (  kaning  A'our  Food  Plant 
Supermarket  Sanitation  Program  - 
(  leaning  i*k  Sanitizing' 

Supermarket  Sanitation  Program  -  ‘Food 
Safety' 

Take  Aim  at  Sanitation 
W  ide  World  of  FiNKJ-St-rvice  Brushes 
Your  Health  in  Our  Hands  - 
Our  Health  in  A  ours 

OTHER 

Diet.  Nutrition  &  (  ancer 
Fating  Defensively  .  FimkI  Safety  Adviee 
for  Persons  with  AIDS 
Ice  The  Forgotten  FimkI 
Personal  Hygiene  iN  Sanitation 
for  FiMid  PriKcssing  F.mployees 
Psychialiic  Aspects  of  Product  Tampering 
Tampering  The  Issue  F.xamined 


Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.foociprotection.org  for  detailed  tape  descriptions 
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SHIP  TO:  (Please  print  or  type.  All  areas  must  be  completed  in  order  to  process.) 


Member  #  - 
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BOOKLETS 


Quantity 

Description 

Member  or 

Gov't.  Price 

Non-Member 

Price 

TQTAL 

Procedures  to  Investigate  Waterborne  Illness— 2nd  Edition 

$10.00 

$20.00 

Procedures  to  Investigate  Foodborne  Illness— 5th  Edition 

10.00 

20.00 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING -$3.00  (US)  $5.00  (Outside  US)  Multiple  copies  available  Shipping/Handling 

Each  additional  booklet  $1 .50  at  reduced  prices.  Booklets  Total 

Phone  our  office  for  pricing  information 
on  quantities  of  25  or  more. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Member  or  Non-Member 

Quantity  Description  Gov't.  Price  Price 

TQTAL 

Pocket  Guide  to  Dairy  Sanitation  (minimum  order  of  10) 

$  .60 

$  1.20 

Before  Disaster  Strikes... A  Guide  to  Food  Safety  in  the  Home  (minimum  order  of  10) 

.60 

1.20 

'Developing  HACCP  Plans  -  A  Five-Part  Series  (as  published  in  DFES) 

15.00 

15.00 

’Surveillance  of  Foodborne  Disease  -  A  Four-Part  Series  (as  published  in  JFP) 

18.75 

18.75 

’Annual  Meeting  Abstract  Book  Supplement  (year  requested  ) 

25.00 

25.00 

’lAFP  History  1911-2000 

25.00 

25.00 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING  -  Guide  Booklets  -  per  1 0  $2.50  (US)  $3.50  (Outside  US) 
’Includes  shipping  and  handling 


Payment  Must  be  Enclosed  for  Order  to  be  Processed 
*  US  Funds  on  US  Bank  * 


Shipping/Handling 
Other  Publications  Total 

TOTAL  ORDER  AMOUNT 


□  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  ENCLOSED  □  □ 


□  I  C. 


Exp.  Date  _ 
SIGNATURE. 


4  EASY  WAYS  TO  ORDER: 

Phone:  515.276.3344;  800.369.6337 
Fax:  515.276.8655 

Mail:  to  the  Association  address  listed  above. 
Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 


Prices  effective  through  August  31,  2002 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


nternat  onal  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 


MEMBERSHIP  DATA: 

Prefix  (□  Prof.  □  Dr.  □  Mr.  □  Ms.) 


6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 
Phone;  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax;  515.276.8655 
E-mail;  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site;  www.foodprotection.org 


First  Name 


M.l _ Last  Name 


Company _ Job  Title _ 

Mailing  Address _ 

(Please  specify;  T  Home  "l  Work) 

City _ State  or  Province 


Postal  Code/Zip  -i-  4 


Country 


Telephone  # _ Fax  # _ 

^  lAFP  occasionally  provides  Members'  addresses  (excluding  phone  and 

E-mail _  _  E-mail)  to  vendors  supplying  products  and  services  for  the  food  safety 

industry.  If  you  prefer  NOT  to  be  included  in  these  lists,  please  check  the  box. 


MEMBERSHIP  CATEGORIES: 

US 

Canada/ 

Mexico 

International 

3 

Membership  with  JFP  &  DFES 

BEST 
^  VALUE 

$150.00 

$175.00 

$220.00 

3 

1 2  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection 
and  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation 

Membership  with  DFES 

$90.00 

$100.00 

$115.00 

3 

1 2  issues  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation 

Student  Membership* 

JFP  and  DFES 

$75.00 

$100.00 

$145.00 

3 

Journal  of  Food  Protection 

$45.00 

$60.00 

$90.00 

3 

Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation 

$45.00 

$55.00 

$70.00 

3 

‘Student  verification  must  accompany  this  form 

Sustaining  Membership 

All  Prices  Include  Shipping  &  Handling 

Gold  Silver  Sustaining 

Includes  recognition  for  your  organization 

$5,000.00 

$2,500.00 

$750.00 

and  many  other  benefits.  Contact  lAFP  for  details. 


TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  PAYMENT: 

Payment  Options: 

n  Check  Enclosed  G  |  | 


$ - 

(Prices  effective  through  August  31, 2002) 


US  FUNDS  on  US  BANK 


Card  # 


Exp.  Date 


Signature 


DO  NOT  USE  THIS  FORM  FOR  RENEWALS 
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THOUGHTS 


on  Today’s  Food  Safety... 


The  Role  of  Probiotics 
in  Food  Safety 

Mary  Ellen  Sanders 
Dairy  and  Food  Culture  Technologies 
7119  S.  Glencoe  Ct. 

Centennial,  CO  80122-2526 
Phone:  303.793.9974 
E-mail:  mesanders@msn.com 

Press  coverage  of  the  horrors  of  bacteria  has 
been  extensive  of  late.  In  reality,  though, 
most  bacteria  are  on  our  side.  Just  as  the  dog, 
millennia  ago,  formed  a  mutually  beneficial  relation¬ 
ship  with  Paleolithic  man,  so  bacteria  have  taken  up 
residence  with  us.  And  just  like  dogs,  most  bacteria 
quietly  serve  us,  although  occasionally  we  encounter 
one  that  ‘bites’. 

When  food  safety  is  considered  bacteria  are 
generally  viewed  as  part  of  the  problem,  not  part 
of  the  solution.  However,  it  has  been  known  for 
hundreds  of  years  spoilage-prone  food  would  stay 
wholesome  if  allowed  to  ferment,  a  testimony  to  the 
role  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  safely  preserving  food. 
Almost  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  Russian  scientist, 
Hlie  Metchnikoff,  postulated  that  bacteria  present  in 
fermented  milks  not  only  improved  the  safety  of  milk 
but  contributed  to  the  long,  healthy  lives  of  Bulgar¬ 
ians.  Today,  there  is  growing  appreciation  of  the 
positive  roles  bacteria  play  in  human  health. 

Probiotics,  live  microorganisms  that  impart  a 
healthful  effect  when  consumed  by,  or  applied  to, 
humans  or  animals  (for  review,  see  www.ift.org/ 
publications/sss/probiotics.pdf  ),  offer  a  novel 
strategy  for  helping  to  protect  us  from  pathogens 
that,  despite  our  best  efforts,  still  enter  our  food  and 
water  supplies.  The  emerging  international  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  probiotics  was  reflected 
in  a  session  convened  in  October  2001  by  the  FAO/ 
WHO  in  (.ordoba,  Argentina  to  di.scuss  the  role  of 
probiotics  in  enhancing  human  health  (the  report 
can  be  downloaded  from  www.fao.org/es/ESN/ 
probio/report .  pdf). 

One  tactic  for  applying  probiotics  to  food  .safety 
is  to  use  them  to  decrease  the  likelihood  that  agricul¬ 
tural  animals  are  carriers  of  pathogens.  For  example, 
a  product  developed  by  the  USDA,  Preempt  (www. 
ars.usda.gov/is/pr/ 1 998/980.^  1 9.preemptqa.htm), 
which  is  a  blend  of  29  bacterial  strains  has  been 


applied  to  newly  hatched  chicks.  Preempt  decreased 
the  incidence  of  .V«//«o;tcV/rt-positive  chicks  by  half 
in  field  tests  and  decreased  by  99.9%  the  levels  of 
Salmonella  in  laboratory-infected  chicks.  Sources  at 
LISDA  have  indicated  that  Preempt  products  effective 
in  pigs  and  cattle  have  also  been  developed,  and 
other  probiotic  strains  that  have  been  evaluated  have 
been  found  effective  for  similar  use  in  animal  agricul¬ 
ture. 

People  are  the  most  common  target  prt)biotic 
users.  Probiotics  are  consumed  as  food  ingredients 
(in  the  United  States,  mostly  in  yogurt  or  other 
fermented  milk  products,  although  product  diversity 
is  much  greater  worldwide),  or  as  dietary  supple¬ 
ments,  in  the  form  of  capsules  or  pills.  Probiotics 
have  been  studied  with  regard  to  a  plethora  of 
different  health  effects,  but  particularly  relevant  to 
food  safety  is  the  ability  of  some  strains  of  probiotics 
to  protect  against  pathogens.  This  has  been  docu¬ 
mented  in  animal  models,  that  demonstrate  de¬ 
creased  mortality,  translocation  of  the  organism 
across  the  intestinal  wall,  or  infection  in  animals 
challenged  with  a  pathogenic  bacterium  but  given  a 
probiotic  (C)gawa  et  al.,  2001).  In  humans,  the 
protective  effects  of  probiotics  (especially  Lactoba¬ 
cillus  rhamnosus  (i(i)  against  rotavirus  infection 
in  children  have  been  demonstrated  repeatedly. 
Recurrence  of  Clostridium  difficile  colitis  has  been 
successfully  prevented  with  different  probiotic 
preparations.  The  incidence  of  travelers’  diarrhea  and 
of  antibiotic-associated  diarrhea  has  been  reduced  by 
probiotic  consumption.  .Some  preliminary  evidence 
has  been  generated  on  in  vivo  Antx-Helicohacter 
pylori  activity  of  probiotic  preparations.  Taken 
together,  these  results  suggest  a  protective  effect  of 
some  probiotics  against  pathogens  encountered  by 
the  gastrointestinal  tract.  The  mechanism  for  this 
effect  is  likely  multifaceted.  Physical  blocking  of 
attachment  sites,  direct  interference  with  virulence 
mechanisms  and  enhancement  of  immune  function 
are  all  likely  contributors. 

Fhe  future  for  an  increasing  role  of  probiotics 
in  human  health  looks  bright.  Probiotics  may  play 
a  role  in  decreasing  the  allergic  response  to  milk,  and 
atopic  allergic  responses  may  also  be  reduced  with 
probiotic  feeding.  Results  of  a  recent  blind,  placebo- 
controlled  study  have  linked  probiotic  consumption 
to  reduced  incidence  of  atopic  eczema  (eczema  rates 
were  cut  in  half  in  the  probiotic-consuming  group) 
when  probiotics  were  given  to  pregnant  women  and 
infants  age  newborn  through  6  months  (Kalliomaki, 
et  al.,  2001).  It  is  hypothesized  that  exposing  new¬ 
borns  to  bacteria  is  an  important  step  in  developing 

Continued  on  page  225 
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Food  safety  is  forever  evolving.  Conditions,  trends,  methodology, 
rules  and  regulations  are  constantly  changing.  Commitment 
to  food  safety  Is  ongoing  and  so  Is  what  you  need  to  know. 
Where  can  you  go  to  stay  current?  The  answer  is  easy  —  lAFP  2002 


www.foodprotection.org 

International  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 

6200  Aurora  Avenue.  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines.  lA  50322-2864.  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
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Tired  of  false  positives? 
Scared  of  false  negatives? 
Then  you're  ready  for 
the  BAX®  System. 

The  BAX®  system  gives 
you  the  most  powerful 
technology  for  pathogen 
detection — PCR — in  a 
fully  automated 
platform.  You’ll  get  fast, 
accurate  screening  for 
L isteria  monocytogenes^ 

Salmonella,  E.  coll 
01 57: H 7  and  Listeria  in 
food  and  environmental 
samples.  Discover  for 
yourself  what  the  world’s 
leading  food  companies 
already  know: 

For  easy,  reliable  results, 
it’s  the  BAX®  system. 


Qualicon,  Inc. 

1-800-863-6842  (US) 

1-302-685-5300  (outside  US) 

Qualicon  Europe 

44  (0)  1564  821  129  (UK) 

www.qualicon.com 

BAX  and  Qualicon  are  US-registered  trademarks  of  Qualicon,  Inc  ,  a  subsidiary  of  E.l  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  USA 
This  product  is  sold  under  licensing  arrangement  with  F  Hoffman-LaRoche,  Ltd  ,  Roche  Molecular  Systems,  Inc  and  The  Perkin-EIrner  Corporation 
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Microbial  Solutions 
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